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Directing the Energies of Youth into 
Proper Channels’ 


N THE modern world, each generation must face anew 
the problems of security and change. The younger gen- 
eration just coming to maturity must to-day face the prob- 

lems both of revolutionary changes and almost universal 
insecurity. It is a stark outlook which those who are called 
upon either to teach or to lead in our day will do well to re- 
member. In twenty years the world has experienced the 
devastating consequences of a Great War, followed inevitably 
by a Great Depression. Probably no generation in all history 
has witnessed a more colossal destruction of human life and 
material wealth than our own. Certainly no generation of 
youth has received from their elders such a legacy of disillu- 
sionment and demoralization as the present. 

Nor is this all. During the last five of these twenty years, 
the Great Depression has turned a crisis into chaos. One by 
one governments have been overthrown by violence. Dictator- 
ships have been set up, where parliamentary control once 
existed. Business and banking institutions to an unprece- 
dented extent have collapsed under economic pressure. Un- 
employment has mounted to such proportions in our western 
civilization that every third man is idle. The relief needs for 
many states have added a burden of debt to the fiscal struc- 
ture that they may never be able to absorb. In our land the 
social consequences of prolonged idleness and public relief 
have been a decay of self-reliance and widespread insecurity. 
Its effect upon our youth has been especially debilitating. 

Six of the eleven million of our present unemployed are 
between the ages of 16 and 25. Many of these younger men 
have never worked a whole year since they left school; some 
have never worked at all. Side by side with this fact we must 


* Address before Section on Prevention, New Jersey Crime Conference, 
Trenton. New Jersey, March 1, 1935. 
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remember that there are to-day 22 million, or one out of every 
six persons in the United States, on public relief—the largest 
number on the public bounty in history. Think what that 
condition means in the lives of our young people! “Six mil- 
lion children under 18 . . . are living months and years of 
their young lives under the routines of mass relief, still euphe- 
mistically termed emergency,” wrote a noted sociologist re- 
cently. “For these children, one out of seven of the youth of 
America, life is reduced to a catch-as-catch-can, day-by-day 
level of subsistence. Relief is in the home, to be sure, but 
what security can a child feel in a home that is itself insecure, 
its atmosphere charged with fear and despair. Six million of 
its youth conditioned in insecurity and pauperized by the 
grocery dole is not, I submit, a very promising prospect for 
this or any other country.” 

These are some of the stern and stubborn facts of our con- 
temporary scene. They are not abstractions but concern the 
lives and fortunes of men and women and children in our land. 
Thus we cannot hope to understand the problems of modern 
youth without taking into consideration these forces which 
have transformed the character of the world into which they 
have been born and reared. 

Against this background of profound sociological changes 
let us reconsider some of our conceptions of the prevention 
of delinquency. Much of the discussion of this problem pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that our problem to-day is much as 
it was a generation ago; I am persuaded that it is substantially 
different—for the precise reasons which I have suggested. I 
am also persuaded that our approach to the problem must be 
substantially different. 

In the first place, the very idea of the prevention of delin- 
quency in America under the present conditions is paradoxical. 
We deny to millions of our population the right to the very 
basis of a good life and then meet solemnly to inquire why, in 
spite of this fact, some of them are not good citizens. We 
give our support to a social order which makes for dependence 
and insecurity, and then wonder why the old attitudes of self- 
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reliance and individual security seem to be disappearing. We 
shift the proper responsibilities of the home upon school, 
church, club, and other agencies, give to these institutions 
either a grudging or inadequate support, and then complain 
that these “foster parents’ have not succeeded in preventing 
what our abdication of parental duties made inevitable. 

A crime conference is a public confession of our own social 
inadequacy and an admission of our inability to manage our 
own household. It can serve the public welfare only if those 
who participate are willing not only to face the underlying 
facts but to act upon the basis of them. Crime is not a thing 
apart which can be isolated and treated as a single phenom- 
enon; it is the net resultant of complex forces. It is a symp- 
tom, not a cause. If we would prevent the symptom we must 
remove the cause. To talk of less than such a fundamental 
approach to the problem is unworthy of such a conference. To 
assert, for example, that modern youth is a wayward genera- 
tion and the cause lies in its perverseness, is to seek to pluck 
the mote out of our brother’s eye and leave the beam in our 
own. Such delinquency as exists among our youth is the direct 
result of these causal factors which I have described. 

The very concept of the prevention of crime is not only a 
negative phrase; it perpetuates a mental aberration. The 
seeds of anti-social behavior are sown in youthful maladjust- 
ments in the school, the community or the home. Seventy-five 
per cent of our crime commences in a juvenile delinquency. 
But youth is not criminal; it is adventurous, unadjusted, un- 
directed. It is the victim of the conditioning factors which 
go to make up the complex of all our society. There is one 
effective way to prevent crime, and that is to stop juvenile 
delinquency. We can do this by removing those causal 
factors, economic, social, and psychological, which produce 
maladjustments and subsequent delinquency. But this is essen- 
tially a problem of social reform rather than prison reform. 
Too long we have placed our emphasis on the latter; its inef- 
fectiveness has finally been demonstrated. We cannot purify 
the well by painting the pump! 
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Furthermore, the direction of the energies of youth into 
proper channels rests upon the assumption, first, that we elders 
know what are proper channels for the energies of youth; and, 
secondly, that we are competent to direct these energies. I 
purpose to prove that both assumptions are incorrect. It is 
a shift both in emphasis and approach which I submit has be- 
come imperative if we would prevent delinquency among our 
youth. 

One of the wisest of American teachers once observed that 
the wisdom of age has never been able to compete with the 
enthusiasm of youth. “If youth only knew; if age only 
dared.” The resolution of that apparent paradox is, I believe, 
the clue to the psychological part of our problem; I have 
already suggested its present social setting. Dr. Thorndike 
in his notable study on the nature of the learning process 
has pointed out that learning is most efficient when directly 
related to performance. “The time for learning anything is 
the time when you need it.’’ He also discovered that youth 
is the most inefficient learning period. The conclusion is 
inevitable: youth is inefficient because it is divorced from do- 
ing. All through our school system from the primary grades 
to the graduate school it is all practice-thinking, practice- 
doing. This prolonged inhibition of doing, of functioning in 
a real situation results in paralyzing the very capacity to do. 
Youth is irrepressibly adventurous, curious, creative, critical, 
imitative, and realistic—all of these. It wants action; it wants 
to do things; it wants to create. We deny them that right. 
We compel them to keep up their practice-thinking, to find 
their satisfactions in the motion pictures and adolescent 
romances, with the result that their creative energies are all 
burned out by the time they are permitted to function. This 
repression of action; this denial of any genuine participation 
sets up psychoses, inhibitions, and all of the multitudinous re- 
actions which constitute the maladjustments that in turn lead 
to delinquency. 

Who, then, is the delinquent? Is it youth who, denied by 
both school and society the legitimate satisfaction of these in- 
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stincts, turns to activities outside the law; or are we in fact 
delinquent in our guidance of adventurous youth? Face to 
face with a war emergency we turn to our youth at the age of 
18 and make them full-fledged soldiers, but, when we are con- 
fronted with civic emergency, how often do we afford them an 
opportunity to participate as full-fledged citizens of the com- 
munity? Do we not rather permit their “swords to rust in 
the scabbards” on every occasion save war itself? And even 
in their own imperium—of school and college—we deprive 
youth of much of their capacity to do and shape their own 
lives. Athletics are run by graduate managers and hired 
coaches. Club and fraternities are frequently directed by 
resident counsellors and tutors. Is there not some relation 
between the paralysis of the creative energies of our youth, 
and our civic indifference to corruption, racketeering, and 
widespread lawlessness? May this not be one explanation of 
why our communal life everywhere lags behind our mechanical 
achievements? No nation has given such a great proportion 
of its citizens compulsory schooling over so long a period, and 
yet no nation presents such a record of criminal behavior. 

I am making a plea then for a shift in emphasis—from what 
we elders think is good or proper to what youth knows gives 
them satisfaction. The key to our new approach is not in the 
wisdom of age but in the feelings of youth. What gives to 
youth a satisfying after-result is to be the criterion; not our 
preconceived notions of what should satisfy them. We must 
build our program around the present desires of the youth and 
not the faint recollection of our own lost youth. Our task as 
a community consists less in directing the energies of youth 
into proper channels than in providing an opportunity for 
youth to grow in the fullness of its stature, to seek those paths 
of adventure which will bring emotionally satisfying experi- 
ences. 

Dare we trust youth? Dare we trust ourselves? A week 
ago we celebrated the birthday of the Father of our Country. 
America was not only a young republic in history, but the revo- 
lution and the new government were fashioned by young men. 
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stincts, turns to activities outside the law; or are we in fact 
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Thomas Jefferson was thirty-three when he wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Alexander Hamilton, the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury, was not thirty-five when he out- 
lined the basic principles of our fiscal system. Youth can and 
will act if age can and will give them a chance. Youth re- 
pressed, youth brought up in terms of the inhibitions of its 
elders, will be helpless when opportunity does come. 

But there should be another compelling reason why we 
should be prepared to shift the emphasis of youth from prac- 
tice-thinking to some participation in real situations. It is the 
very volume of crime, both youthful and adult, in America. 
Its staggering cost outweighs all other costs. Twenty per 
cent of the national income is used for the detection, appre- 
hension, conviction, detention, and re-establishment of our 
offenders. Could any evidence of our social inadequacy be 
more compelling? We may meet solemnly and pass resolu- 
tions calling for more money to build more institutions to in- 
carcerate more delinquents. But if we do, and look no deeper 
either at our economic order or our psychological approach, 
the conference will be a monument to our stupidity. 

There are, however, some headlands to guide our policy in 
such a new approach to the problems of youth. This year the 
Boy Scouts of America celebrate their 25th anniversary as a 
character-building agency among American youth. In this 
quarter of a century, six and a half million, or one in seven, 
boys have received the benefits of scouting in all its branches 
and its training for citizenship. The record of these gradu- 
ates has been notable; the Warden of Sing Sing Prison once 
observed that he had never had a former Boy Scout as a 
prisoner. Other institutional heads have made similar state- 
ments. The answer in part is that the Scout program has been 
soundly built around the emotional satisfactions of youth; it 
has provided opportunities for its members to participate fully 
in real living situations; it has been related to general com- 
munity service. But the records would suggest that its mem- 
bership has been drawn from boys who have definite economic 
advantages or superior mental equipment. How else may one 
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conclude from the fact that, whereas but 5 per cent of our 
population go to college, in the first twenty years of Scouting 
no less than 65 per cent of our college youth were former 
Scouts? The Girl Scouts, which was founded in 1912, has at- 
tempted to provide the same type of satisfying experience 
among girls. Today it reaches approximately 300,000 girls. 
In an even more limited way, it has performed a most useful 
service of youthful guidance. 

The Young Men’s and Women’s Associations, among Pro- 
testants, Catholics, and Jews, have among their respective 
groups met a compelling need of recreational and educational 
opportunities among youth under religious, although fre- 
quently non-sectarian, auspices. But here, too, one reaches 
not the majority but the minority, albeit an influential minority 
in the community. 

Among the more definitely underprivileged of our youth, 
the boys’ clubs and social settlements have become important 
character-building agencies. But here again we are dealing 
with a minority of our youth, and frequently that portion least 
in need of such character-building to prevent delinquency. 
One of the most notable efforts in our country to meet the 
needs of developing an emotionally satisfying program among 
a group of underprivileged boys during the formative years 
of adolescence is the plan of self-government which has been 
developed by the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic in Chicago and 
New York. By placing upon these youth between the ages of 
14 and 18 the full responsibility for their civic development 
through fashioning a program of community self-service in 
their own “City Hall,” the B.B.R. has succeeded in turning 
these potential youthful delinquents into responsible citizens. 

Let me cite but a single example. Howard is fifteen. His 
father is serving a sentence of fourteen years in the Illinois 
State Prison and has already served eight years. His mother 
works as a scrubwoman in a Chicago office building, her hours 
being from 6:45 p. m. to 7 a. m.; she is off duty on Sunday 
night. Her only contact with her son is between work 
periods, and then only once in a while. 
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The Juvenile Court record shows that Howard first came 
into contact with probation officers when he was eight years 
old. In December, 1934, he was released from reform school, 
having been there thirteen months. Once he escaped, but re- 
turned himself after traveling by foot to Michigan City, 
Indiana. ‘There are nine arrests credited to this boy since 
1927, always for stealing because he was hungry. In January, 
1935, Howard was given over to the Boys’ Brotherhood Re- 
public Investigating Committee by a policeman in the neigh- 
borhood. His record since this time has been good. He still 
lives with his mother, but she has moved nearer the B.B.R. 
Howard is attending school and is in the sixth grade. The 
B.B.R. got him an after-school job, and he is now earning 
$3.50 a week by taking care of a newspaper route from 3 to 6 
p.m. He is now well dressed and takes an interest in every- 
thing at the B.B.R., having missed only one night since he 
started. He is also a member of the B.B.R. Airplane Club. 

The record in Chicago, where over 10,000 such youths have 
been trained without a single reversion to major crime, is as 
notable as it is exceptional. When it is remembered that it 
costs $2,000 a year in New York to arrest and incarcerate 
every delinquent, according to official reports, and it costs the 
Boys’ Brotherhood Republic less than $16 a year to direct the 
energies of these youthful delinquents, with less than 5 per 
cent failures, the contrast must be apparent. Its unique 
methods prompted Dr. Felix Adler to say, shortly before his 
death: ‘“The idea of the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic seems 
to me strangely appealing, since it sheds a ray of light into a 
situation that excites pity and anxiety. The plan as outlined 
is progressive and for once constructive. It takes the pro- 
pensities of young boys that if allowed to run wild will lead to 
gangdom, and turns them into ways of usefulness, good citi- 
zenship and mutual kindness.” 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, originally created as a re- 
lief measure under the New Deal to provide creative work for 
unemployed young men between the ages of 18 and 25 whose 
families were in need, has proved to be the most successful of 
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all the New Deal projects—primarily because it provided the 
necessary satisfying after-results for these young men by af- 
fording them real jobs, with intelligent guidance, and an op- 
portunity for public service and cooperative activity. What 
began as a temporary relief device may well become a per- 
manent part of our educational system and universalize the 
privilege of citizen service. It may even provide something of 
Professor William James’ celebrated ‘Moral Equivalent for 
War.” Here also but a minority of our youth, or less than 
700,000 in two years, have been reached, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,100 per man. 

There are today but three institutions in our land, besides 
business itself, that reach a majority of youth in any of the age 
groups—the Church, the School, and the Home. 

The Church, with its traditional leadership in moral train- 
ing, actually reaches but 50 per cent of the population. There 
are 44 million church members and 6 million in young people’s 
societies. The trend toward mechanization and materialism, 
and the failure on the part of many religious communions 
to keep abreast of the social thinking of the times, have greatly 
impaired this historic institution’s full social influence on 
youth. Such is the reasonable conclusion from our present 
predicament. 

Next to the home, the school and college come nearer touch- 
ing the life of young America than any other institution. In 
the United States 30 millions of our youth attend school. In 
the state of New Jersey, 72.7 per cent or 871,532 of the 
youth from the age of 5 to 21 attend school or college. But 
the rate at which they drop off after the school-leaving age is 
also striking. Ninety-one per cent of the youth between 14 
and 15 years attend school in New Jersey; 47.7 per cent from 
16 to 17; and but 16.9 per cent between 18 and 21, which 
makes an average of 29.4 per cent between 16 and 21. When 
youth needs guidance most in the adjustment of his com- 
munity relationships, however, the state discontinues its guid- 
ance. It is necessary that we point to this obvious lack of 


coordinated community concern for our youth. The assump- 
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tion also that youth can be fully prepared for a rapidly chang- 
ing technological civilization under such a system of schooling 
is unsupported by the facts. In New Jersey, for example, the 
largest age grouping under custodial care either in institutions 
or on parole and probation is in the age grouping from 15 to 
19, at the very period when school attendance drops pre- 
cipitously from 91.1 per cent to an average of 29.4 per cent. 
In the City of New York, Commissioner of Police Valentine 
recently asserted that the largest percentage of offenders are 
between 16 and 20 years of age, and this percentage is in- 
creasing. 

For this condition both school and community stand re- 
sponsible—the school for failing to provide the kind of stimu- 
lating program of social participation which would attract 
youth, and the community for its failure to provide adequate 
leisure time activities. Our community recreational program 
is wholly inadequate for the needs of youth. One quarter of 
our youth are denied such facilities and the balance have in- 
adequate service. Our schools, furthermore, have hardly as 
yet conceived of their task of making education a continuous 
process throughout life, that ends with the grave rather than 
the grades. Yet it becomes clearly apparent that we cannot 
run our modern democracy with anything less than a wide- 
spread and continuous diffusion of knowledge among the citi- 
zens about their problems. Here is a challenge to the schools! 

There remains, finally, the basic social unit in our society— 
the home. Recently Sir James Barrie said whimsically that 
the ‘“‘oldest university in Scotland is the home.” It is the 
oldest university in any land! But in our technological civili- 
zation the home has been greatly transformed in the past half- 
century from a center of economic and cultural self-sufficiency 
to one of dependence both for its economic security and cul- 
tural opportunities on the resources of the community. What 
was formerly our greatest single character-building agency 
has been vitally impaired in its effectiveness. And the results 
are too often unadjusted youths. 
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What then shall we say is the sum of the matter? How 
shall we direct the energies of youth into proper channels? 

First, by providing an opportunity for youth itself to par- 
ticipate in the development of its own program, which shall 
be emotionally satisfying and socially useful. 

Second, by an integration of all the institutions and agencies 
of the community, such as the home, church, school, and other 
welfare and character-building agencies in an effort to co- 
operate in serving the needs of all our youth. 

Third, by the establishment of those standards of social 
justice in our national economy which will enlist the fullest 
measure of devotion and public service from the citizenship. 

Such a program of prevention looks beneath and beyond 
mere improvements in the administration of police depart- 
ments, courts, and prisons. It holds a mirror up to the entire 
community! It looks to the transformation of our social 
order to accord with the democratic ideal. Nothing short of 
this will suffice if we would build in America that Great Society 
which shall be equal to our hopes and worthy of our dreams. 

SPENCER MILLER, JR., 
Director, Workers Education Bureau 
of America. 





The Desired Result of Freshman 
Composition Courses 


FAIRLY perfect piece of educational machinery is set 
up whenever a youth and an older man walk and talk 
and work together. The youth provides enthusiasm, 

eager inquiry, a willingness to abandon the restraints of the 
past, and a readiness to adventure into the unknown upon a 
basis of untested hypotheses. The older man offers experience, 
the products of mental speculation, a respect for tested tradi- 
tion, and a technique which may eliminate needless error, and 
prevent waste of time. 

When this educational machinery is expanded, and we have 
one man attempting to pass along his experience to ten youths, 
something is lost. But when we have five hundred men at- 
tempting to walk and talk and pursue inquiry with five thou- 
sand youths, it seems at times as though the machinery must 
break down. There are so many necessary adjustments which 
have nothing to do with education—conflicts of schedule, social 
problems arising among the five thousand who have to be 
brought together at one place, loss of a sense of intimate per- 
sonal companionship, and a hundred other things which seem 
to drain the oil from the machine, and put sand in its place. 

When I try to determine the desired result of Freshman 
Composition courses in a university, and then to propose how 
that result shall be attained, my reasoning as to both ques- 
tions is constantly distorted by a consciousness of the un- 
wieldy engine which must be used in education. My imagina- 
tion is put under restraint, my hope is curtailed, and I think 
only of the highest result that might possibly be accomplished 
by education en masse, with a hundred forces operating to 
prevent attainment. 

Fifteen hundred freshmen, let us say, enter a university in 
the fall, some enrolled in the college of engineering, some 
in forestry, some in home economics, business administration, 
fine arts, liberal arts, teaching. These separate enrollments 
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mean that already they are thinking of education in the nar- 
row terms of the vocation they will follow; they have been 
forced to think in such terms in order to enroll at all. 

Fifteen hundred freshmen, who hope at the end of four 
years to scatter widely into life’s varied activities! Some of 
these vocations will demand the writing of letters, reports, 
appeals, addresses, opinions, criticisms. Other vocations, 
these youngsters fondly imagine, will make very little use of 
the written word. Yet all of them will call for intercommuni- 
cation of ideas between man and man; and that apprentice 
who is unable to transmit clearly to another in writing the 
ideas which relate to his business affairs must suffer in com- 
petition. 

Fifteen hundred freshmen, all seeking at once to be edu- 
cated for different commercial and professional pursuits; but 
all vaguely wanting to be able to face the competitions of life 
with disciplined minds and stimulated imaginations. Facing 
them are five hundred teachers who have themselves been 
separated into vocational groups and so have become more 
than ordinarily conscious of the differing vocational objectives 
of their young charges, with the result that teachers of com- 
position, for instance, begin to think that there is one kind 
of English for business, known as “business English,” and an- 
other kind known as “newspaper English,” and another as 
“forestry English”; losing sight of the fact that there are 
only two kinds of written English in use today—good Eng- 
lish and bad English. 

For expediency’s sake this freshman year is the only time 
when all of the fifteen hundred will be subject to certain basic 
disciplines, and required to master a few universally needed 
techniques. This fact increases the importance of the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is the desired result of any freshman course?” 


The objective of freshman composition seems to be two- 
fold. The first is to train young people in the use of the writ- 
ten word as a necessary tool, conveying clearly to others such 
ideas as they possess, and conforming to a generally accepted 
standard of good literary manners. 
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The second objective is to train the mind itself by encourag- 
ing self-expression, inducing it to adventure into fields of logic 
or imagination, and then disciplining it by establishing self- 
control over the very emotons which are aroused by such 
adventure. 

Let me translate these two objectives into working terms: 
All freshmen must be taught to express their ideas simply and 
clearly and effectively; that is, with the least verbiage and cir- 
cumlocution that would tend to obscure the thought they wish 
to express. Practice must be devised which will help them to 
gain such a skill. Second, they are to be encouraged to experi- 
ment with the written expression of their convictions and their 
dreams and fancies; for by learning to control and clarify the 
expression of these ideas and emotions they may gain better 
control over the mind itself which gives them birth. 

Before discussing the best way to obtain these desired re- 
sults, it is necessary to consider a problem presented by our 
ponderous machinery of education. Written composition is 
only one of several studies which, our administrators have 
agreed, form an essential background for any educational 
program. Others are an acquaintance with history, an under- 
standing of the elementary principles of a natural science, the 
structure of another language; and an appreciation of the 
great literatures of the past, especially our own. This is a 
large order; and because the great literatures must be read in 
English, and written composition must be practiced in Eng- 
lish, and because there is too little time for everything, and 
too little money for instructors, it is decreed that the same 
instructor shall give practice in written composition who con- 
ducts the study of ancient and modern literatures; and he 
must do it in the same hour. Although he must perform this 
dual role, it may be true that he has been selected for his 
task merely because of his proved acquaintanceship with the 
great literatures of the past and present, even though he lacks 
ability to write. 

In other words, as we try to figure out the desired result 
of freshman composition and how best to attain it, we are em- 
barrassed by the discovery that its teachers are selected be- 
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cause of their proficiency in something else, and the time they 
may devote to teaching it must be shared with something else! 

The administrator argues in his own defense that there is 
so close a kinship between the two teaching tasks that it is 
reasonable to merge them. That I must emphatically deny. 

For consider again our desired result,—the attainment of 
ability to transmit ideas to another, today, unobscured by 
verbiage and circumlocutions. But literatures of the past are 
not necessarily written in present-day fashions of communica- 
tion; it is even likely that they are not. The artist who 
worked with words as a painter works with pigments, dealt 
with composition as a fine art, and not as though it were a 
tool for the use of every man in his everyday business. He 
played with word sounds, and devices of expression; he may 
have been euphemistic, or pompous, or have buried his thought 
under a profligacy of phrases. As a historic example of a 
long dead mode of written expression he is of vast interest 
to the student of literary history; but he is a stumbling block, 
or a will-o-the-wisp, or a false prophet to the student who is 
practicing present-day composition. Young people have had 
their ability to express their ideas with simple directness more 
often destroyed by knowing too much about past literatures 
than by knowing too little about the dead masters of dead 
styles. 

To one who is jealous for the success of Freshman Com- 
position there is irony in the fact that the study with which it 
must share its meager time does not seem to achieve its own 
desired results! The freshman course in Literature also has 
a twofold purpose: to acquaint students with the history and 
tradition of the world’s great literatures; and to create a taste 
for better reading. Inquiries conducted among students and 
graduates of several universities bring a depressing reply from 
the majority that it succeeded in doing neither. 

At least half of composition’s desired result is the skilled 
handling of a necessary tool by all students; the ability to 
communicate clearly to others such ideas as they possess, in a 
language that others will understand. First of all, then, I 
wish that we might divorce this classroom task from the study 
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of literatures, and put it in the hands of instructors selected 
because of their understanding of the writing problem, and 
their ability to write down their own ideas simply and clearly. 

That is point one, and perhaps it is too much to ask; espe- 
cially at the present moment when instructors in any field may 
be asked to carry a double load for economy’s sake. 

My second suggestion is that from the first moment of prac- 
tice students should be encouraged to address their writing to 
a group of their fellow students. The reason is obvious. 
They seek skill in communicating ideas in this present-day 
world. They associate their literature instructor not only 
with literary styles but with thoughts belonging to other 
periods, and instinctively they struggle to address him in 
those outmoded fashions. Such an attempt might have value 
if they could continue it until it was mastered. But the 
moment they leave the classroom they must abandon it for 
the fashions of today, however crude, and the result is con- 
fusion rather than the development of a better style for work- 
aday use. 

I would have them address their writing to their fellow 
classmates because of the actual stimulus to effort. They 
know then that they must first of all be interesting, in order 
to hold attention. The young writer who is addressing fellow 
students is able to measure the understanding of his audience, 
and adjust his vocabulary to fit the need; this is exactly the 
task that will continue to confront him after graduation. 

To be quite specific, I should insist that every writing class 
be a “seminar;’’ eliminate the teacher’s desk and platform, 
and arrange chairs in an informal circle, or around a table, so 
that the reader faces his audience and addresses them. The 
conventional classroom is a manifest absurdity when used for 
such a task; for the reader sitting in a front row has his back 
to the audience, and if in a rear row he faces an audience of 
backs. He must learn to seek as his greatest reward the evi- 
dence of aroused interest among his fellows, and a sense that 
he has communicated to them every shade of his thought, or 
all the force of his argument. 

Since I am writing so specifically, let me anticipate an objec- 
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and addressing an audience of their fellows, should get their 
news out of a world to which they all belong. The best 
training may come from the reporting of interviews with in- 
teresting people, having full regard for the rights of the 
person interviewed; and a realization that the interviewer 
tion. How can large groups of freshmen be dealt with in 
this fashion? It is simple enough if the number does not go 
beyond twenty-four; and let me add that any university which 
assembles more than twenty-four students in a composition 
classroom, however it is conducted, has ceased to offer an 
education and is maintaining useless and expensive machinery. 

With twenty-four students meeting three days a week, eight 
may read each day if the writings be brief enough; and there 
is as much training to be gotten from short written exercises 
as from long ones. The very effort to have them brief and 
still effective is in itself good training. 

What shall be the subject-matter of freshman “themes” in 
order to attain the desired two-fold result? Incidentally, let 
us do away with that word “theme.” There is no such thing 
in a real world. It smacks of schoolboy tasks, and school- 
room unreality. My first assignments would be reportorial 
in character. One may borrow the devices of the daily press 
without any need for imitating its bad manners. The news- 
paper has, after all, trained more good writers than has any 
other school; and three of its specifications are well worth 
borrowing. 

First, facts shall be stated exactly, with evidences of verifi- 
cation. Second, the rights of the reader shall be considered, 
and his interest justifiably aroused. He has a right to know 
at once what the story is about, and to have those elements as- 
sembled in it which relate it to his own experience, so long 
as they are not exaggerated. Most important of all, the re- 
porter of facts shall not distort them by an injection of his 
own personal opinions. The ability to distinguish between 
fact and opinion is a first essential for any user of the written 
word. 


These young writers, temporarily playing at reporting, 
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must himself first be well informed, in order to ask intelligent 
questions. 

From reporting facts, I should pass to the expression of 
opinion, in “editorial’’ and criticism. If book reviews are 
offered, I should insist that the reviewer, in fairness to the 
author, shall first give unprejudiced facts about the book 
before offering opinion about it. 

From editorial judgments I should proceed to reflective 
considerations of the same subjects, thus producing short in- 
formal essays. 

After these various forms of writing have been practiced 
I should allow my students to contribute to the class program 
such brief writing as they choose, whether it be prose or 
verse, fact or fancy, attack or persuasion. Since all forms 
will have acquired equal status, there is nothing to cause the 
matter-of-fact and unimaginative youth any embarrassment 
when his factual article is contrasted with the dreams of a 
classroom poet. All have intrinsic merit in a real world of 
real writing. 

This outline of a composition program is necessarily brief, 
because this article is not prepared for textbook purposes. 
What alternate methods are being followed in freshman 
classes all over the country today? Generally, the young 
man is asked to write a theme based on the literature which is 
being read in class at the moment. Perhaps he must write a 
‘critique’ of Browning’s “‘Last Duchess” or discuss the sanity 
of Hamlet, or the feminine world of Jane Eyre’s day. If his 
heart is not in such assignments the result must be an un- 
natural style temporarily assumed to fit the whims of an in- 
structor who apparently dwells in some outmoded literary 
world. 

In other freshman classrooms throughout the country 
youngsters are given models of literary style—detached frag- 
ments of “description” or “‘narration” or “argumentation” — 
and encouraged to imitate them. This is good training, per- 
haps, for the “born writer,” not for the rank and file. But 
the born writer needs no classroom. He will train himself. 

Defenders of these methods will retort that students have 
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been taught to write by these means and have gone out into 
the world to become effective citizens, able to use the written 
word skilfully and with advantage. But there is testimony to 
the effect that thousands have gone out into the world and 
are still going, unable to write a good letter, or to express 
even their simplest ideas in clear and concise fashion. As for 
the world’s writers, the creative artists in the field of litera- 
ture, God’s anointed, they have no place in the argument be- 
cause many of the greatest never went to college; and no one 
will ever know how much harm freshman composition may 
have done to those who went, if it affected them either one 
way or the other. 

That other desired result of freshman composition re- 
mains to be considered: that it shall provide an opportunity 
for self-expression, and then develop self-control by demand- 
ing logical arrangement of thought, or by a discipline of the 
emotions. 

This result also may best be attained by the method al- 
ready outlined. The frank judgment, either silent or ex- 
pressed, of a critical audience of his own associates for each 
young reader, provides a far more effective discipline than 
does the blue pencil of an instructor; although there is noth- 
ing to prevent the application of the latter also. Generally it 
is not necessary, if the judgment of fellow students is ap- 
praised or amplified in the instructor’s summing up. 


An inquiry into the effectiveness of composition teaching 
has been conducted during the past two years at Syracuse 
University under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation." 
The directors of the study began their work by an inquiry 
addressed to present-day leaders in the outside world of busi- 
ness and society as to whether or not they were satisfied with 


*See “An Outline of an Inquiry Now Being Made at Syracuse University 
into the Methods, Purposes and Effectiveness of the Training of College Fresh- 
men in Written Composition, under the general direction of Burges Johnson, 
Litt.D., and Helene Hartley, Ph.D.” 42 pages. Published by Director of 
Public Relations, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fifteen cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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the craftsmanship of young college graduates today in the use 
of the written word. The voluminous replies were over- 
whelmingly in the negative.* 

With this complaint as a basis, the directors set up three 
types of composition classroom with several hundred students 
involved, and a number of instructors. By carrying on this 
inquiry for two years it has been possible to check results 
with a second group of teachers and other hundreds of 
students. 

Carefully tabulated returns thus far available make it clear 
that the so-called experimental method, outlined above, is not 
only the most effective in dealing with all students tested, but 
is most effective in bringing the backward student up to a 
level of good writing. 

The purpose of the directors of the inquiry in thus “pub- 
licising’’ the results of their study from time to time is mani- 
fold. They seek to convince college administrators that it is 
of supreme importance to train a// students to express them- 
selves simply and clearly in writing; and that this can be done, 
generally, in the freshman year. 

But it must be done by instructors trained for that work 
rather than for some other; and attention must be concen- 
trated upon the task, rather than diverted from it. 

They have pointed out in another of their reports that such 
classrooms face another danger, not mentioned in this article. 
Composition work may be converted by over-enthusiastic 
writing instructors into “vocational training for literature.” 
That may be a task for elective courses in later years, but not 
for Freshman Composition classes. It is the business of fresh- 
man year to achieve one desired result for all students—sim- 
ple, clear expression of each writer’s own ideas, in language 
his reader can understand. 

BuRGES JOHNSON, 
Syracuse University. 


1See “Good Writing: An Inquiry into the Efficacy of the Teaching of Writ- 
ten Composition in American Colleges and a Search for the Criteria of Good 
Writing.” By Burges Johnson. 76 pages. Published by Director of Public 
Relations, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Fifty cents postpaid. 
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ITH all due respect for the contributions of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, clinicians and other specialists 
to the problems of emotional adjustment and develop- 

ment, it is difficult to see why it is left for an educator to 

recognize and emphasize the fact that school practices create 
and complicate many of the problems with which this commit- 
tee is concerned. To those who are not directly responsible 
for school practice this may seem like a harsh and unwar- 
ranted indictment of the school, but it would not surprise or 
shock thoughtful educators. It is an essential base for an 
evaluation of certain serious and current efforts at educational 
reconstruction, and it has definite bearings on the program of 
investigation and experimentation initiated by this committee. 

To validate the critical and constructive material which fol- 
lows it may be stated at the outset that the writer was for 
many years a classroom teacher in public schools, later a 
special investigator of school practices and more recently 
director of a university elementary school conceived as a lab- 
oratory in which a creative attack on the fundamental prob- 
lems of educational reconstruction could be realized and 
studied. This experiment is only one of the indices of a new 
type of educational leadership which is utilizing the findings of 
basic research in child development and related fields in mak- 
ing itself responsible for a fundamental redirection of educa- 
tional thought and procedures. 

Too many current practices and features of school organiza- 
tion are responsible for emotional disorders and strains, be- 
cause they are means of securing some values at the expense 
of others. Such procedures must be superseded by valid means 






* This article is an elaboration of the writer’s contribution to the discussions 
of the Bar Harbor Conference of the Council’s Committee on the Relation 
of Emotions to the Educative Process. 
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of achieving related ends without such conflicts. We cannot 
countenance the employment of fear as a technique of school 
control and motivation without assuming the responsibility for 
the consequent worry and other related emotional disorders. 
Nothing short of a comprehensive and basic functional realign. 
ment of the practices and procedures of education in terms of 
something more intelligently directional than tradition, pre- 
cedent or expediency is indicated. 

If this committee contents itself with a definition of the 
problem that centers on the study of emotionally maladjusted 
children and teachers, its conclusions and services will be 
significant only on the assumption that education itself cannot 
be modified to contribute more constructively to emotional 
stability and maturity. The educational conditions which in- 
fringe on children are in a sense climatic, in that the child finds 
them so inescapable and enveloping that he can only adjust or 
be at their mercy. But the forces which produce the emotional 
climate of schools are by no means as cosmic and uncontroll- 
able as are those which interact to make today’s weather or the 
variations which constitute the climate of a geographic region. 
Within the area of educational concern there is need for an 
approach to the problem which is more analogous to air- 
conditioning and thermostatic control in the interests of the 
inhabitants and purposes to which the school is dedicated. The 
phrase ‘‘emotional climate”’ may have a limiting effect on our 
interpretation of the problem, but it may also serve to char- 
acterize the changes in psychological atmosphere which consti- 
tute the medium in which children live and to which their 
adjustments are referred. Those whose professional respon- 
sibilities involve frequent visits to homes and classrooms are 
sensitive to the conditions which constitute ‘‘emotional cli- 
mate.” They speak of the genial atmosphere, of warmth or 
coldness; they note signs of tension in the air or the lack of 
it, of pressures that impinge, of stormy sessions when those 
pressures break, of children who are forced or over-coddled 
by hothouse conditions, of emotional smothering or exposure 
to sudden or blighting or withering sarcasm. They speak of 
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dull days, or bright, of equable or stable conditions or of 
highly variable ones in which children spend the school seasons 
of their growing years. These are some of the “elements” 
which interact to constitute what we may, for purposes of dis- 
discussion, designate tentatively as the emotional climate of 
schools. 

The climatic conditions of which we speak should favor the 
emergence of mature personalities in due course of time. 
There should be no forcing for the sake of premature bloom 
at the expense of all round development, no artificially main- 
tained dormancy which thwarts or postpones development. 
It is important, therefore, that every phase of education be 
paced in terms of levels of maturation and conceived to make 
its timely contribution to the processes which convert poten- 
tiality into development toward maturity. Only when the 
sequences and stages of learning are spaced or placed in terms 
of this criterion can education avoid emotional blockings and 
nervous disorganization that accrue from lack of readiness 
and successless effort; only thus can education take full advan- 
tage of intrinsic drives to conserve the integrity and functional 
meaningfulness of learning through purposeful doing. Only 
thus can it hope to reduce the inordinate emphasis on repeti- 
tive drill with its disintegrated clutter of unrelated, unassim- 
ilated piecemeal elements which are too detached from life 
to find their way into use for any purposes but recitations, 
exercises and examinations. 

Why should we rest content with attempts to adjust the 
child to such experiences? What can we infer from the lack 
of such adjustment problems in schools whose practices are 
conceived as means for releasing and channeling native drives 
and developing integrative learning experiences? What can 
we infer from our numerous experiences with cases whose 
adjustment is achieved primarily through a change from one 
school to another which has established an emotional climate 
more consistent with the ideals of preventive mental hygiene? 

It would also seem to be highly important to study and 
identify the “climatic” conditions and circumstances typically 
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associated with arrested emotional development on the one 
hand, and with emotional disturbances and disasters on the 
other. Granted that there are other and perhaps prior causes 
of emotional instability, educators can hardly hope to be intel- 
ligent in dealing with problems of development without insight 
into the emotional correlates of time pressure, emulation, 
fatigue, public reproof, isolation, competition, coercion, re- 
pression, reward or recognition, punishment, and regimenta- 
tion. The cumulative emotional effects of continued reliance 
on any extrinsic force, prod, or drive must be considered in its 
long range effect on emotional maturity and stability. 

Who has not known an adult whose childish dependence on 
approval or recognition limits his adaptation to the challenges 
of maturity? Who has not seen the later evidences of early 
repression in inhibited adults and also in those who compen- 
sate by unrestrained licentious living? The extreme unlikeli- 
hood and difficulty of readjusting such personalities after they 
have come of age makes it doubly important that the school 
examine the practices and conditions which may make it at 
least partly responsible. 

Child guidance clinics and psychiatrists have dealt remed- 
ially with individual problem cases. Too often such extreme 
cases are indices of an unfavorable emotional climate in the 
classes from which they come. Attention has often been 
called to the fact that the mental hygiene of the teacher has 
much to do with the emotional climate of the classroom. An 
objective understanding of the problems of mental hygiene on 
the part of teachers is coming to be recognized as an essential 
of their professional outlook. While this trend deserves 
encouragement, it should not blind us to the fact that we should 
also overhaul commonly used school practices and procedures 
with a view to their effects on the emotional climate of the 
classroom, and consequently on the developing personalities 
of all the children involved. 

There are teachers and children who must live and work 
under conditions which undermine their security, reduce their 
self-respect, and make them cringe with fear or submit without 
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reason to a regimé which has no respect for the sound human 
relations that should be the major concern of education. 

There can be no doubt of the need for substitute procedures 
in the case of such problems as over-anxiety concerning marks, 
grades, and promotion. We have set up these modes of re- 
port. They are under criticism because they have diverted 
effort and attention from worth-while ends. They are at the 
bottom of dishonesty to secure marks and to pass examina- 
tions, of subterfuges used to get by. The demoralizing effects 
of competition on the children who are most in need of en- 
couragement and least able to compete fairly for marks and 
promotion are only part of this story. They have also an- 
other bearing. During the very years in which children should 
be exposed to the congenial climate of social interaction and 
cooperative endeavor for the common good, they are system- 
atically exposed to the rigors of competition, sorted into rank- 
ings and homogeneous groupings, and regimented into mass 
action. 

During the very years in which flexibility and adjustability 
should be conserved and practiced with reference to the num- 
erous situations in which it is intelligently desirable, the school 
too often proceeds to fix habits, to set patterns of behavior, 
to substitute rules for thought, and external controls for true 
responsibility. 

During the very years in which children could and should 
learn to budget time with discernment, giving due considera- 
tion to the worthwhileness of leisure, as well as work, the 
school schedule is a predetermined succession of periods, too 
crowded to do anything but obstruct the rational use of time. 

During the very years in which children should and could 
learn much by exploring their environments and by making 
such experiences the point of departure for constructive plan- 
ning, purposeful reading and doing, they are put at verbal, 
abstract tasks and pre-planned assignments which have no 
intrinsic meaning for them, and which must therefore be 
bolstered up with marks, grades, and devices to stimulate 
effort and interest artificially. 
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While the youthful urge to serve and have a part in things 
is at its height, we prevent youth from being exploited by in- 
dustry and at the same time we fail to provide other maturing 
experiences which involve responsible conduct. We prolong 
dependence and encourage irresponsibility by failing to offer 
legitimate social service outlets which would challenge and 
dignify adolescence. 

While children might be learning to be creative and expres- 
sive in a broad variety of media, and to be sensitive to the fine 
expression of those who have given the world the treasured 
products of all the creative arts, they are given formal lessons 
in the technique of drawing or in the reading of music, and 
practically no experience in the channeling of their own crea- 
tive drives. Small wonder that they seek escape from boredom 
and ennui in the commercialized perversions of art, in the 
movies and in cheap literature, or in more vicious forms of 
exploitive recreation which dissipate and degrade! Education 
has not realized the deep significance of creative release and 
the possibilities of active art experience as defenses against 
such exploitation, and as bulwarks against emotional break- 
down. 

While unprecedented conditions are transforming the very 
fabric of the world into which our youth will emerge, they are 
too often kept at history lessons which begin and end in the 
chapter of a text instead of illuminating the perspective which 
reaches back from the real, present world with its problems to 
their origins in the changing past. 

While science has challenged and transformed almost every 
operation which affects our lives, and has challenged the ex- 
ploring mind to attack its problems in the scientific spirit, 
appropriating and adapting the findings of related fields, we 
are just beginning to realize that the emotional maturity and 
the social competency of the citizens of tomorrow are urgent 
matters of major educational concern. 

This concern must deal critically and constructively with 
those prevailing school conditions and procedures that have 
any bearing on emotional problems, and it must be done in 
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thoroughgoing fashion. While this is in process, psychi- 
atrists and psychologists must use the very transition itself as 
a laboratory in which the old and the new educational formula- 
tions are compared, and evaluated in terms of their observed 
effects ; improved and coordinated in terms of a general frame- 
work of educational values. To achieve this reconstruction 
specialists must enlarge their backgrounds of understanding 
by interaction with each other and with thoughtful educators, 
lest the reconstruction leave out of account some significant 
factor which one or the other must contribute because of the 
uniqueness of his point of view and field of specialization. 
This gives a conference or committee constituted as this one 
is, its primary validity as a means of approach to the formu- 
lation and solution of the problem. 

Some of the areas in which reconstruction is urgent have 
already been indicated. These must be more fully explored 
if the committee is to achieve its purpose. 

Some of the creative solutions of the problem have been 
suggested and applied in a small number of laboratory schools. 
These must be evaluated and given wider scope while other 
creative solutions contribute the essentials of a planned educa- 
tional economy which does not defeat itself as a result of 
inner conflicts or reveal its shortcomings in the emotional dis- 
orders of its clientele. 

Until we arrive at a consummation of this sort, education 
will produce the emotional problems and maladjustments 
which arise from its own ineptitude. 

Having borrowed from militarism with its autocratic 
methods of mass control, education will have problems which 
arise from mass handling, repression and autocratic domina- 
tion. The emotional implications are obvious. 

Having borrowed from factory production, schools will con- 
tinue to emphasize the product instead of developing the pro- 
ducer. The improvements in process will be mere efficiency 
measures which make for greater uniformity in the product at 
the expense of the individuality and initiative on which social 
progress must depend. Great emphasis will also continue to 
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be put on training for specific tasks at the expense of flexible 
habits and all round development. Here again the emotional 
implications need not be made more explicit. 

Having taken its cue from big business with its socially dis- 
integrative, exploitive motive, education will give more power 
to the captains of educational industry. It will undermine the 
security and integrity of the classroom teacher by restricting 
her initiative, and making her a mere agent of the powers that 
be, required to follow a fixed curriculum, to cover the ground 
and measure up to the standards of the system at all costs, 
even at the cost of emotional strain to herself and her pupils. 

Inspired by the example of modern merchandising and 
marketing, education will continue to grade, mark, sort, and 
label its product for purposes of ready handling, segregating 
the inferior and the superior into homogeneous groups, un- 
mindful of the dire and lasting effects of these procedures on 
emotional adjustment and personality development. 

Recognizing the most obvious analogy, education will be- 
come as preoccupied with remedial cases as medicine was be- 
fore it awoke to the challenge of preventive measures and the 
social significance of more constructive approach to the basic 
problems of personal and public health, their implications for 
infant nurture, and child development. Until then public edu- 
cation will continue to overlook the very years which because 
of their priority, low immunity and high plasticity are fraught 
with the greatest hazards to emotional stability. To leave 
these crucial years to the chances of parental adequacy and the 
inequalities of economic status is doubtful economy, bad social 
engineering, and exalts social responsibility for literacy above 
social concern for physical and mental health. 

Education seems to have become mired in practices which 
are irrelevant to its true purpose. It has acquired a composite 
burden of further complications from its uncritical acceptance 
of a psychology rooted in the physical sciences on the one hand, 
and confirmed by unwarranted generalizations from labora- 
tory studies of annual learning on the other, whereas, educa- 
tion is in dire need of a substructure which recognizes its social 
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purpose and takes the recent advance of experimental biology 
into account, substantiating them with the pertinent findings of 
psychology and interpreting them with due reference to their 
sociological bearings. Such an alignment would have much to 
do with the solution of emotional problems which now confuse 
and elude us. It would protect education from the results of 
superficial thinking and irrational practices which now produce 
its bad emotional by-products. 

Current attitudes toward the class and school size may serve 
to illustrate the processes by which we have arrived at some of 
the prevalent educational practices that have a bearing on emo- 
tional problems. Has the policy of building bigger schools 
ever been studied with reference to the effect the herding of 
overwhelming numbers in school yards and school buildings 
has on the development of the mob spirit, on the submergence 
of individuality and initiative, on the emergence of mass 
methods and mass controls, on the abandonment of democratic 
principles and the reduction of rapport and understanding 
between teacher and principal, teacher and parent, teacher and 
teacher, and teacher and child? Has anyone taken account 
of the emotional wear and tear that ensues when young chil- 
dren from good homes feel themselves to be mere constituents 
of an overwhelming crowd, or when numbers pervert or 
thwart their natural play impulses? Has anyone considered 
the effect of herding on the morale in school toilets and the 
emotional problems which may be traced to such causes ? Have 
we recognized the social deprivations and disadvantages that 
come from conditions which make it necessary to mechanize 
dismissals and regulate movements by bells and other cues 
which are not characteristic of life outside the school? Have 
we related the size of schools to the tendency to police con- 
duct instead of developing sounder modes of social control? 
Has anyone tried to discover the optimal size of a school with 
reference to its relation to a neighborhood? No, once a pre- 
cedent is set we simply perseverate, building bigger schools, 
more and more of them, contenting ourselves with the intro- 
duction of ameliorative measures. Weare also prone to build- 
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ing the biggest schools in the most crowded and socially under- 
privileged districts. We resort to restrictive rules and puni- 
tive measures, and recourse to child guidance clinics, courts 
and other social agencies for the extreme cases, and pin our 
faith on a formal program of character education to save the 
rank and file from the detrimental effects of a conditioning 
environment. We do not seek to compensate for social dis- 
advantages and crowded tenement conditions by a more con- 
structive preventive policy of educational housing and humane 
group living. 

With reference to class size we are not much more intelli- 
gent. We still hope that someone may some day discover 
the ideal class size for all ages, conditions, and purposes, so 
that we may at least express our deviations from it numer- 
ically when economic considerations seem to compel us to use 
and expand maximal seating capacity as a criterion. Has any- 
one sought to relate class size to levels of maturity and emo- 
tional stability? Has anyone tried to discover the points at 
which teachers begin to change their methods of control and 
relate themselves to their classes as masses because the num- 
bers defeat their efforts to maintain social relations and rap- 
port with individuals in the natural uninstitutionalized way 
consistent with our standards and ideals for out of school rela- 
tionships? Has there been any attempt to experiment with 
the subtler educational and emotional effects of department- 
alization on various levels? Has there been any attempt to 
study this subject before committing whole systems to an ad- 
ministrative scheme which gives individual teachers a daily 
pupil load ranging from one to several hundreds of children, 
whose educational and emotional guidance is not only dis- 
integrated but subordinated to compartmented subject matter 
considerations ? 

All of these questions have a definite bearing on our prob- 
lem. This indicates the ramifying nature of the causes of 
emotional difficulties in our schools, and indicates the extent 
to which a new approach to school practices is involved in 
their solution. 
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We must also challenge the prevailing tendency to adopt 
and continue practices because they contribute to some fixed 
standard or objective without considering concomitant emo- 
tional and psychological effects. A few concrete illustrations 
will suffice to sensitize us to this shortcoming. We cannot 
afford to continue a premature emphasis on achievement in 
beginning reading at the expense of abiding positive attitudes 
toward reading, or at the cost of numerous so-called failures 
and emotional disturbances which often have an injurious and 
lasting effect on the total personality. There is further need 
for readjusting a reading program which involves visual 
strain, because it is not paced with reference to the maturation 
of neural mechanisms for close work involving the fusion of 
optical images. There are many who consider only brightness 
and interest in adjusting this matter. 

We cannot afford to assume the responsibilities for emo- 
tional disorders, warped personalities and physical strain that 
are incident to the narrowly restrictive traditional school pro- 
gram of the growth level when spontaneity of language use is 
essential to the development of social attitudes; vigorous large 
muscle activities are the prerequisites of later emphasis on finer 
coordinations; and vivid first-hand experiences furnish the 
material for dramatic play, constructive group effort, and de- 
sirable growth of social attitudes, understanding and insight. 
Here again practices have too often been determined with sole 
reference to achievement of skill objectives in reading. 

We cannot continue to depend on dessicated, atomistic learn- 
ing exercises in any school “‘subject’”” without assuming the 
responsibility for the child’s failure to see relationships, for 
the paucity of sound thinking, for dependence on didactic di- 
rection, and formal instruction, and for the other emotional 
and intellectual concomitants of a régime in which passive, 
purposeless aquiescence in directed assignments takes prece- 
dence over purposive attack on meaningful tasks. 

We cannot afford to speak of the new leisure and the reduc- 
tion of working hours for adults and continue to confine chil- 
dren in cramped rows of seats and cramped schoolrooms for 
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long days, at the end of which we send them home with re- 
quired homework, or detain them still longer for disciplinary 
purposes. How can we reconcile these practices with our 
enlightened attitude toward juvenile delinquency and child 
labor, and our advancing knowledge of the importance of 
happy hours of sunlit play and the maintenance of a regular, 
early bed time as essential health measures during the grow- 
ing years? Can school people conscientiously acquiesce when 
the inevitable forces of conservatism, among which inertia is 
not the least, foster uncritical adherence to the status quo or 
regression to practices which derive their sole sanction from 
precedent and tradition? Can educators disavow respon- 
sibility for the emotional problems which arise from the fact 
that so many of the school’s practices have not been form- 
ulated or revised with adequate consideration for the scope of 
their total effects? Can we continue to defend and accept 
the educational practices which rest on narrow expediency, un- 
examined premises, time worn precedents, and half-truths 
which critical informed intelligence has long outgrown? Will 
we conceive sounder, more inclusive solutions and hypothetical 
procedures which must challenge educational experimentation, 
or will we continue to content ourselves with short range 
remedial measures, minor modifications and adjustments which 
reveal the cramping effects of our own education and our con- 
sequent failure to find new alternatives? The situation must 
challenge group thinking and individual creative effort of the 
highest order. It requires leadership which develops the cour- 
age and insight of the teacher and challenges her to pioneer 
in the intelligent attempt to redirect her practices and sensitize 
herself to their full implications for child development. 

It requires patience which recognizes the difference between 
misguided effort and the inevitable crudities of pioneer at- 
tempts to take a new direction. 

We must become more critical with impulsive, ill-considered 
reforms and mere expediencies. We must become more in- 
telligently aware of the related values whose integration into 
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a consistent program gives education a directive purpose and 
social significance. 

This program will become increasingly sound as it is based 
and rooted in the sciences which have to do with the nature of 
man as a growing organism, and of his adjustment to expe- 
rience in a social and physical environment. 

What do the new premises of biology, psychology and soci- 
ology offer as a basis for an educational program? Biology 
tells us that the optimal adjustment of a growing organism 
is achieved through the maintenance of a dynamic equilibrium, 
in which all the ever-changing inner and environmental forces 
are continuously reconciled and balanced in terms of an integ- 
rative, evolving pattern. 

This is indeed a new conception of growth and adjustment 
and its bearings on our problem are new. 

The science of an education that is passing has little to offer 
here. It has too often fortified the position of traditions and 
practices which are suspect in the light of advancing standards 
of child development and social well-being. 

We must build anew and on a new foundation of basic re- 
search which recognizes the joint bearing of biological and 
psychological advance. If the child is indeed a dynamic, pur- 
posing organism, and if purposive behavior is the integrative 
and essential concomitant of maturation and optimal develop- 
ment; if the atomistic, mechanistic concept of learning with its 
overemphasis on external stimuli and their restricted localized 
effects is giving way to a more organismic concept, in which 
the creative nature of learning becomes increasingly signific- 
ant; if the emergence of new differentiations from a less differ- 
entiated total pattern in terms of what Coghill calls a growth 
potential constitutes the basis for an understanding of the 
developing nervous system; if the emotional aspects of mental 
and overt activity are dynamic and essential concomitants of 
growth and flexible adjustment; if indeed these formulations 
from the advancing frontiers of scientific investigation have a 
bearing on emotional problems, are we not challenged to ex- 
plore their possibilities as criteria for the appraisal and crea- 
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tive reconstruction of pertinent educational practices? The 
study of social phenomena indicates the increasing need for 
flexible habits and social attitudes as essentials of survival and 
breakdown in the inevitable processes of social change, and as 
safeguards against regression, emotional maladjustment and 
breakdown. 

Here we have, then, a combination of fundamental postu- 
lates upon which to conceive and validate educational proce- 
dures and integrate them into a consistent program; a pro- 
gram which does not content itself with inflexibility by denying 
the implications of social change; whose practices do not com- 
plicate emotional adjustment by nullifying each other; whose 
exponents do not evade the professional challenge of respon- 
sibility for guiding growth and stabilizing personality. 

LAURA ZIRBES, 
Ohio State University. 





German Universities in the Autumn 
of 1934 


HE ideals and the methods of work of German uni- 

versities have been matters of interest and influence in 

this country since the beginning of our graduate work. 
The differences in the organization of secondary education in 
the United States and Germany have resulted in material 
modifications in our work at the graduate level. The asso- 
ciation of the college and its undergraduate work with the 
graduate school in the universities of this country has resulted 
in certain modifications of graduate instruction; but, in spite 
of these differences, it may be said that the universities of 
Germany have exerted a material influence on the develop- 
ment and organization of graduate instruction in the United 
States. In recent years, this country may not have followed 
the German ideals as closely as was true a generation ago, but 
that interest was still maintained is shown by the reception 
given Dr. Flexner’s volume, Universities American, English, 
German. 

This interest in German universities, on the part of the 
writer, and particularly interest in the changes that were tak- 
ing place under the National Socialist government, was the 
occasion for visiting them during the Autumn of 1934. Six 
weeks were spent in studying conditions in nine or ten uni- 
versities. ‘The time spent at each institution ranged from a 
day to a week. Through the cooperation of the representa- 
tives of the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst, ar- 
rangements had been made at each university that was visited 
for such assistance as was necessary for the writer to become 
familiar with the phases that were of interest with the mini- 
mum loss of time. Deputy Minister of Education Dr. Lop- 
pelmann kindly furnished a letter giving access to any schools 
that I wished to see. As has been stated, the primary pur- 
pose of the visit was to become acquainted with the changes 
in the universities that are taking place under the third Reich. 
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At the time of the visit the National Socialists were only in 
the second year of their administration of German affairs; 
and, as might be expected, they were still not entirely clear as 
to the details of educational policies to be followed in the 
future. As to some of the main outlines of policy, they had 
made at least tentative decisions. 

Following the World War, in Germany as in the United 
States, there was a marked increase in attendance in secondary 
schools and at the higher levels. The democratization that 
took place at the secondary-school level in Germany resulted 
in the addition of new types of secondary schools in which 
less attention was devoted to the classics and more was given 
to German culture. The Oberrealschule and the Deutsche 
Oberschule belong in this classification. As a further step in 
the democratization of secondary education, the Aufbauschule 
was established. This institution made it possible for the dis- 
tinctly superior student, who after completion of the founda- 
tion school (Grundschule) had continued in the upper grades 
of the Volksschule instead of entering a gymnasium, to trans- 
fer to a program of secondary education and secure the ma- 
turity certificate which marks the termination of secondary 
education in Germany. The maturity certificate was formerly 
the only credential that was necessary for admission to uni- 
versity study. These changes were accompanied by marked 
expansions in enrolment both at the secondary-school and the 
university level. 

When the National Socialists came into power, they found 
that there were many thousands of university graduates with- 
out employment. From a social viewpoint, they regarded this 
not only as an unfortunate situation but as a source of danger. 
As a result, steps have been taken to limit enrolments in the 
universities. The Federal Minister of the Interior placed the 
maximum number of secondary-school graduates who would 
be admitted to German universities at fifteen thousand for the 
year 1934-1935, in contrast with twenty-five thousand to 
thirty-one thousand which were the numbers of new matricu- 
lants in the period from 1926 to 1932. 
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This action naturally raised the problem of selection from 
those who receive the maturity certificate, which formerly con- 
stituted the basis for admission to a university but which is no 
longer sufficient. Two steps that have been taken automati- 
cally limit the numbers of two classes of students admitted— 
women and non-Aryans. The proportion of women admitted 
may not exceed 10 per cent of the matriculants. The propor- 
tion of non-Aryans is not to exceed the percentage of non- 
Aryans in the total German population. 

Beyond these restrictions are provisions by which new ma- 
triculants are allocated to the several states of the Reich on a 
basis determined by the National Minister of Education, but 
the total number must not exceed fifteen thousand. It then 
becomes the responsibility of the state authorities to make a 
selection of the most promising students not to exceed its allot- 
ment and to observe the restrictions affecting women and non- 
Aryans. The methods followed in Prussia may serve as an 
indication of the procedure. This state is divided into thir- 
teen provinces; in each province the highest civil as well as 
educational governmental authority is a governor. Accom- 
panied by the consent of his parents, each applicant for admis- 
sion to a university submits his request to the director ot the 
secondary school in which he expects to take his secondary- 
school examination. The director of the gymnasium is re- 
quired to make an estimate of the fitness of each applicant for 
university work and to transmit this to the governor of the 
province in which the secondary school is located. The gov- 
ernor in turn asks the judgment of the district leader of the 
National Socialists regarding the political qualifications of the 
applicant. If a governor and a district leader cannot agree 
regarding the political qualifications of an applicant, the ques- 
tion goes to the Minister of Education for decision. Clearly, 
this procedure introduces the element of political affiliation 
into the selection of the new matriculants. As further evi- 
dence on this point is the following statement which was taken 
from a decree under date of November 2, 1934, of the Fed- 
eral Minister of Science, Education, and National Culture: 
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“The Reichs-Studentenwerk (National Student Welfare 
Organization) is legally a public corporation with its seat in 
Berlin. It has the purpose of enabling every gifted German, 
irrespective of social or economic status, to attend institutions 
of higher learning. Its aim is to select the best in accord with 
national socialistic principles.” 


In interpreting the selection of students for admission to 
German universities, it should be borne in mind that the Na- 
tional Socialists are fully convinced that in the past emphasis 
has been placed too exclusively on the intellectual qualifications 
of candidates to the neglect of the physical and political char- 
acteristics. Those in control hold the view that a more 
rounded development should be the goal of the program of 
secondary and higher education in Germany. This view not 
only enters into the selection of candidates for university study 
but it is also reflected in activities conducted at German uni- 
versities. Students are required to take two semesters of phys- 
ical education; and, largely through the National Socialistic 
Student Club, provision is made for the political education of 
the student body in accord with the principles of the National 
Socialism. The writer formed the opinion as a result of his 
few weeks of observation that political considerations are a 
considerable factor not only in the selection of new matricu- 
lants but also in the granting of financial aid to students after 
they are admitted. Apparently these considerations do not 
control to as great a degree now as they did a year ago. 
Furthermore, the National Socialists with whom the writer 
talked were firmly of the opinion that the changes that have 
been made will not tend to decrease the influence of the Ger- 
man university in the field of scholarship. This writer believes 
that that remains to be seen. 

New matriculants in German universities must not only pos- 
sess the maturity certificate and be politically acceptable but 
they must have spent at least six months in a labor camp. 
This institution, which in some respects resembles the Civilian 
Conservation Camps of this country, is one of the means that 
the National Socialists are using to break down class distinc- 
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tions as well as to reduce unemployment. ‘The prospective 
university student, in one of these camps, finds that his daily 
work and recreation bring him into intimate relations with 
other young men from all walks of life. The intimacy of the 
camp life is designed to give the future university student a 
better understanding of and sympathy with the life of the 
average citizen. This work in social education is continued 
during the student’s first year in university through life in a 
house of comradeship or in a fraternity (corporation). In 
either case specific attention is given to the development of his 
social and political interests and sympathies. As a means of 
further preparing the student for the duties of citizenship, he 
is required to be a member of the German Student Union and 
of a professional guild (Fachschaft). Among the activities 
of these guilds are the cultivation of relationships between 
students and those in professional life, the organization of in- 
struction for adult workers, and the opportunity for a much 
larger measure of student participation in the determination 
of university policy and action than is to be found in the 
United States. 

The present day leaders of political Germany desire that 
the universities shall be brought much closer to the daily life 
and needs of the people than has been true in the past. This 
might be inferred from what has already been stated regard- 
ing the selection of the new matriculants and from the organi- 
zation of student life. This view manifests itself in the state- 
ment that was frequently heard to the effect that a new type 
of university professor was needed. He must be an individual 
who is not interested alone in his field of scholarship and re- 
search for its own sake, but he must, like the student, be an 
“all-round” individual. He must have an active interest in 
the political life of Germany and of “Volk.” The extreme 
emphasis that is placed on nationalism in Germany at the 
present time is almost certain to mean the diversion of a great 
deal of the energy and ability of German faculty members 
from what have been their research interests to the more im- 
mediate needs of Germany. 
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Changes of great potential significance have been made in 
the administrative procedures. The rector (president) of a 
German university, instead of being chosen by the Senate and 
approved by the Minister of Education as was formerly the 
procedure, is now appointed by the latter. The discussions of 
the moment seem to indicate that, instead of being chosen for 
a term of a year or two, the Minister of Education will ap- 
point the rector for a relatively long period. In the appoint- 
ment of new professors, the relation of the faculty is advisory, 
and the final responsibility rests with the rector and the Min- 
ister of Education. The extent to which the rector takes the 
faculty into his counsel is an individual matter. In general, it 
may be said that the Senate’s relation to the academic control 
and management of the university is now limited to an ad- 
visory one. In this respect student body and faculty are on 
the same basis, as students have an advisory relation to the 
rector in the making of new appointments and in the determi- 
nation of policies so far as they are matters of local decision. 

The writer was informed on good authority that the stu- 
dents have been able to force the resignations of professors 
when they felt that these faculty members were not loyal Na- 
tional Socialists or in some instances when they did not ap- 
prove of the quality of their instruction. There does not ap- 
pear to be as much evidence of activities in recent months as 
was true in the earlier days of the National Socialists. One 
should not infer that this apparent change is entirely due to 
less aggressiveness on the part of students. Some of the most 
outspoken faculty members were undoubtedly forced to resign 
in the early days and others may have accepted the dictum 
that ‘discretion is the better part of valor.” 

It is very difficult to form any adequate estimate of the ex- 
tent to which faculty members in the German universities have 
been obliged to subordinate their views to what at the moment 
is the only political party in the country. It is true that re- 
gardless of ‘race’ some of the ablest professors have been 
forced to resign because they would not fully subscribe to the 
principles of National Socialism. In some instances individuals 
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in this group have been taken back; and, at the moment, the 
political leaders seem to be more judicial in their attitude than 
was true in the early months of the National Socialists’ régime. 
The writer, however, does not believe that anything that ap- 
proaches academic freedom can be said to obtain in German 
universities. Furthermore, the present administrative organi- 
zation of the universities makes it relatively easy for political 
leaders to control the personnel and policies of these institu- 
tions, if they wish to do so. Believing as the writer does in 
the necessity of freedom of thought if intellectual progress is 
to be assured, he is very much afraid that the present political 
régime of Germany may unwittingly give progress in scholar- 
ship and research throughout the civilized world a serious set 
back by exploiting the universities for party ends. 

GeorGE A. Works, 

University of Chicago. 





The Universities as Trade Rivals 


MERICAN universities and colleges are unquestionably 

A out for students. Big and little, they are working for 

acceptable undergraduates who can pay or whose qual- 

ities of scholarship and personality seem likely to attract 
others who can pay the tuition, fees, and other charges. 

In town after town, alumni chapters are being formed or 
revived, are holding promotional dinners, are breaking into 
the newspapers, and are helping to secure students. Travel- 
ing deans are on the road drumming up academic trade for 
next year. Faculty leaders are being drafted to speak free 
of charge before neighboring and distant audiences. Sand- 
wiched in, between speakers and admissions offices, an occa- 
sional college president himself is encountered vigorously 
visiting high schools, hundreds of miles away from his own 
campus. Everybody is using scholarships, (1) to attract 
honor students, who will build alma mater a bigger and better 
drawing reputation, (2) to attract “leaders” and athletes who 
are always A-1 hometown publicity, and (3) to assist a few 
of the poor but able candidates who occasionally have to drop 
out of the race, thereby lending further truth to the charges 
against the “rich man’s colleges.” 

One dignified college is apparently using a simple bonus 
system, allowing to old students a tuition credit of one dollar 
for each new application they bring in and a credit of ten 
dollars if the applicant enters. Another ingeniously avoids 
the coarser appearances, but expects holders of scholarships 
to bring in prospects whenever possible and to turn in the 
names of all who should be placed on the mailing and visiting 
lists. A third mails out attractive bulletins for high-school 
bulletin boards announcing the successes of the high-school 
alumni now on the university campus. And still others send 
out their glee clubs on the annual Christmas promotional 
itineraries, carrying smiles and snappy songs to cheer the 
hearts of old graduates and friendly patrons—with chartered 
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Pullman cars and scheduled stopovers. Detailed devices and 
follow-up plans are probably numerous enough to provide 
material for a thousand-page dissertation on ‘Resourceful 
Suggestions for the Student Recruiter.” 

The trouble is that the colleges need money at a time when 
moneys of all kinds are scarce. Not unusual, therefore, is a 
disorganized force of 20 or 30 “promoters’’ employed to 
gather the news and disseminate it, to write letters, to travel, 
make speeches, organize alumni, and interview prospects. 

An acquaintance now engaged in this type of recruiting work 
is supplied with a nice travel allowance that stretches from 
coast to coast. Indicative of the increasingly severe competi- 
tion for students is his experience in a large high school several 
hundred miles away from his own campus from which he is 
sent out to ‘‘admit” students. Although his visit was as early 
as November 1, he was the twenty-second college representa- 
tive who had arrived that fall, the principal told him. Each 
representative was recruiting a college class for the next Sep- 
tember from high-school seniors who would not graduate until 
the next June. “You just haven’t a chance at the best stu- 
dents,”’ says this officer, “unless you have a scholarship to offer 
them. Whether they need the money or not they expect it, 
because so many institutions are after them.” 

Equally shrewd and obvious promotional use is also being 
made of intercollegiate athletics. Football, recently said to 
be on the wane, which big-ten presidents have threatened to 
demote, is now reported to have staged a revival. If pros- 
perity returns, the stadia will have to be enlarged, people are 
saying. And why? 

“Well,” replies a physician whom the writer sometimes 
meets, “why not? It is all a big racket, of course, but nearly 
everything else is. It’s just honest business; and if you can 
pay your bills that way, you don’t have to beg for money.” 

“Here is the truth about football,” another of my acquaint- 
ances tells me. “We alumni want a winning team for the 
simple reason that we don’t like to be embarrassed publicly by 
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a bad one. We go out to a party, and the first fellow we see 
says, ‘What a bum eleven! Must be a rotten school.’ ” 

And so it begins to look as if the universities really are in 
the show business, after all. 


II 


As many persons believe, these conditions are not safe ones 
for non-profit, educational institutions to wink at—invested as 
they are with an important public trust. Given time enough, 
such activities will raise serious quesion about the educational 
integrity of even the greater universities. 

In this connection certain facts should be clearly understood. 
In the first place, these are nationally known institutions about 
which we are speaking. They are not jerk-water colleges and 
not educational pirates, but several of the more conservative 
American colleges and universities. Anybody with university 
experience will recognize that these energetic practices are not 
new, do not constitute any suddenly revealed chicanery of col- 
lege administrations, and have only been increased and empha- 
sized by the depression. It is merely that the universities and 
colleges are fighting a little harder for revenues. Caught 
along with other institutions in the nexus of the depression, 
their faculties have already been forced to let many of the 
“younger men” go, two hundred here, a hundred there, twenty- 
five somewhere else. They had to do it because income from 
endowment has fallen off and revenue from tuitions has shrunk 
with falling registration and decreasing ability to pay fees. 

In most places all faculty salaries have been substantially 
reduced. Whether voted as a voluntary return or bluntly 
levied as a pro rata cut, the necessity behind the action has 
usually been unmistakable. There simply was not income 
enough to support former levels. 

Already some old-time reactionaries are suggesting the re- 
turn of higher education to the proprietary basis of : collect all 
you can from students and distribute the proceeds to the 
faculty. One well-known university was reported in the public 
press to have adopted the proprietary plan a year ago, appa- 
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rently allowing each teacher a portion of the tuition paid by 
the members of his classes. The issue is a very serious one in 
view of what may happen to destroy institutional morale and 
efficiency in the many cases where the size of class enrollments 
does not bear any important relation to the value of the con- 
tribution which a gifted scholar may make to the educational 
life of his college. 

In view of the seriousness of their whole financial situation, 
consequently, there is no reason for anyone to engage in writ- 
ing diatribes against the colleges because of their active pro- 
motional efforts, however much he may deplore them. Brutal- 
izing to some extent they inevitably will prove; painful in the 
extreme they are sure to be to men of good taste and high 
ideals. For the flower of American universities to use even 
the relatively more harmless and superficial methods of the 
chiseler or of the shrewd dealer is certainly going to be a 
difficult shock for the public to absorb. 

Yet the present development of aggressive methods in pro- 
motion should not be surprising. Why should the institutions 
which have developed modern thought, as a conscious reaction 
away from philosophical idealism, not apply it themselves in 
their hour of peril? What have the universities meant by 
building up and teaching theories of pragmatic, realistic, and 
relative ethics, methods and technics, if they intended never to 
employ them to further their own purposes? To most civil- 
ized men, moreover, knowledge in the arts and sciences, in 
medicine, surgery, dentistry, engineering, and the other special- 
ized pursuits, seems well worth preserving even at the cost of 
realistic struggle and calculating drives for support. 

And it is also probable that distasteful promotional devices 
are not to be considered dangerous on the mere ground that 
they are distasteful. The potential dangers are deeper and 
include at least three possibilities: first, failure skilfully to 
design all promotional methods or devices, that are to be used, 
directly in relation to the long-run educational ends and results 
desired; second, outright neglect to make any clear and com- 
prehensive statement of a body of specific educational aims; 
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and third, adoption and pursuit of a body of selfish, shallow, 
or otherwise inadequate and even pernicious objectives. In 
any of these ways, but especially in the first and second, edu- 
cational administration is apparently failing to do what it 
should. As a consequence, it may not enable the realistic mind 
of the time to invent suitable promotional devices by which to 
drive straight towards really important educational goals. 


Iil 


Since the colleges and universities are active rivals for stu- 
dents, then, and since their promotional methods are becom- 
ing more direct and businesslike, it is quite in order to raise 
the question: How did they happen to get themselves into such 
a position and what are some of its possible implications? 

The answer is not a very difficult one to outline. For several 
decades university and collegiate institutions have been gov- 
erned by boards of trustees composed largely of business men, 
financiers, and their legal associates. Their presidents and 
promotional officers are often members of this same group in 
spirit and outlook if not in actual training and background. 
As a result, higher education has fashioned at least a part of 
its promotional theory and practices under the direct influence 
of contemporary business enterprise. This outcome should 
not be surprising to anyone because university trustees are 
after all the same men who run the oil, banking, manufactur- 
ing, newspaper and other businesses of the country. As trus- 
tees in non-profit educational enterprises, their financial actions 
are undoubtedly more philanthropic than they are in ordinary 
trade. Yet, aside from philanthropic motives of this kind, it 
would not be reasonable to suppose that they could in general 
exercise greater managerial foresight and wisdom in solving 
the problems of the universities than they do in solving those 
of their own business. 

Hence—and it is not said to discredit trustees who are gen- 
erally sincere, self-sacrificing persons—the institutions of 
higher learning are suffering from many of the same ills that 
have beset business in general, namely (1) mal-utilization of 
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funds and excess capacity, (2) absence of clear purposes be- 
yond the vague desire for growth and financial prosperity, (3) 
neglect of the possible long-run effects of loose promotional 
activities both upon national character and upon the reputa- 
tions of the very institutions doing the promotion. 

(1) Mal-utilization of Funds and Excess Capacity —The 
capital of a university includes campus, buildings, libraries, all 
kinds of equipment, its good will, and especially the members 
of its faculty whose services constitute its chief stock of 
marketable values. The ratios which most of these items bear 
to each other and to the whole enterprise, however, are almost 
never carefully planned in advance by competent persons. 

One by one, hit or miss, various funds or properties have 
come into the possession of almost any given institution as 
bequests and legacies over the time, amount, and purpose of 
which the institution has had too little if any control. But 
once they are entered on its books, even though represented 
by little needed buildings that yield no return, the average 
university seems to feel that it must in some way or other 
obtain enough annual income to maintain them. 

It is safe to assume that nearly all colleges and universities 
have recently experienced some decrease in current dollar in- 
come. To meet this problem of reduced income the first 
natural reaction of administrators probably is to reduce ex- 
penditures. But only a comparatively small proportion of the 
faculty can be cut off without reducing the quality of teaching 
or research activities; and faculties generally oppose the re- 
duction of personal dollar income, anyway. Meanwhile, build- 
ings have to be maintained, that is, cleaned, heated, lighted, 
and repaired. On many a campus, moreover, where building 
needs now seem to have been oversupplied, it is the mainte- 
nance cost of one or more comparatively unnecessary buildings 
that really causes a large part of the trouble in balancing the 
budget. At the same time, there is no possibility of a college 
president’s doing anything to increase stock dividends or inter- 
est on bonds, but there is a strong possibility of his increasing 
tuition receipts by beating the bushes for more students. And 
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so the situation itself is forcing the institutions to take the 
only comfortable way out and become rivals in dead earnest 
for students. 

About this whole financial situation, loose critics are often 
tempted to charge off-hand that the colleges and universities 
are overcapitalized either in the accounting sense that they 
have set higher values on their possessions than current in- 
come can support, or in the economic sense that they possess 
more capital goods than are needed to do their educational 
job. Strictly speaking, however, the difficulty is commonly not 
one of overcapitalization, but rather of mal-utilization of 
funds, often of disproportionately large investments in fixed 
capital causing at least temporary excess capacity in plant and 
equipment. In other words, while it may be possible to shrink 
the current inventory of faculty services, this is not so true of 
fixed assets because a building is a building even when it is not 
needed. Few men have the heart to blow it to pieces or to 
refuse it in the first place. And as a result the institution loses 
not only the cost of its upkeep, but also possible return on 
the original investment which might have been used to build 
up an emergency reserve in government bonds or cash funds. 
If this had been done, however, by everybody and on a 
national scale, rivalry for students would not now be so ardent. 
Yet for any one institution to have held off by itself might 
very well have been for it a course of suicidal virtue. 

Only a few years ago a cant phrase of college administra- 
tion was that a college without a deficit was not worthy of the 
name. Perhaps it would not be so questionable an idea today 
if one could be sure that all these deficits had been incurred 
for really educational purposes likely in some way to prove 
socially beneficial. But often they appear to have been only 
the sinister reflection of the high cost of operating an increas- 
ing group of static family memorials. 

Many a small general donor who once had noble visions of 
helping ambitious poor boys through college now sleeps 
silently. His stocks and bonds strike bottom and the dimin- 
ished returns are needed to heat, light, sweep, scrub, and 
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repair unnecessary buildings full of corridors and well-heated 
rooms that are empty a large part of the year. It has all been 
said so often that it is very trite, but nobody seems to do much 
about it. 

A situation of this kind is not healthy. The colleges have 
become proprietors of public parks and keepers of memorials 
—laudable but not educational occupations. Because of the 
high expenditures for maintaining these superfluous functions, 
they are now pinched for enough financial resources to main- 
tain a sound current inventory of professional service, of 
libraries, laboratory supplies and equipment, and to provide 
cash scholarships for the impecunious. To put it bluntly, the 
investment in buildings is too great; part of it, as already 
stated, should have gone into very conservative securities to 
yield reserves and working funds for lean years. 

Right here is one of the main reasons for feverish promo- 
tional activity and the drive for students. Since new endow- 
ments are not pouring in to save the day, tuition-paying stu- 
dents present and future are being stalked. And unless some 
corrective action is taken—and this is the discouraging part 
of it—the colleges will fall into this situation in every future 
depression. Shameless promotional schemes and cumulative 
makeshifts will become ruinous. 

Mal-expenditure, to be sure, is a relative condition which is 
hard to define, albeit one which certainly operates (1) when 
resources of any kind are held in excess of needs for research 
and teaching after allowing for reasonable growth, and (2) 
when the costs of upkeep for physical plant are so great that 
they force the college to lower the efficiency of faculty per- 
sonnel through regrettable retrenchments in numbers and 
equipment, or (3) when these costs interefer with the lower- 
ing of tuitions or the supply of scholarship aid for the needy 
but gifted student. Society is not being effectively served and 
investment ratios are indefensible whenever these conditions 
occur. 

But, what are “present needs?’ What is “reasonable 
growth?’ What type of “faculty service” is needed? How 
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many scholarships ought to be given? ‘These questions raise 
the problem of developing a suitable body of educational ends 
to guide all promotional work. 

(2) Educational Aims.—An accompanying difficulty, then, 
aggravating that of mal-expenditure of funds, is that most 
universities and colleges have not developed any well-defined 
body of comprehensive aims, either individually or in common 
with their neighbors, by which to guide their investment 
policies and towards which to bend their realistic promotional 
efforts. Vaguely they all wish to grow and prosper and to 
receive wide recognition in as many favorable ways as pos- 
sible, but actually they have so far failed in applying to their 
work detailed knowledge of their own educational obligations 
both to society and to the individual. If anyone really doubts 
this conclusion, let him make an appointment with his dean to 
go over a considerable body of questions bearing on educa- 
tional aims—for example these: 


1. What geographic areas and social groups do we intend 


to serve? How many students a year do we, and should we, 
expect from each? How did we reach this decision? When 
was it carefully reviewed? 

2. Just what educational services might these areas and 
groups reasonably expect from our college? What are their 
underlying needs in the way of language, science, philosophy, 
of professional training, popular dissemination of certain bits 
of knowledge, adult education for graduates and for under- 
privileged but ambitious men and women? 

3. How many students should we plan to graduate each 
year in order to render these services, and when will this num- 
ber simply equal the annual number of replacements required 
in view of the present rates of such series as, (a) death and 
retirement, (b) growth of population, (c) mechanization of 
processes, (d) enlargement of professional skill and knowl- 
edge? 

4. What percentage of our graduates returns to live in their 
original areas? What percentage does not? Is this a result 
of our unconsciously biasing their minds or is it a result of 
early predilections or of rational purposes? 

5. To how many persons should our institution plan to sup- 
ply an education at reduced rates? What is the most satis- 
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factory basis upon which to arrive at this figure? Where will 
they go if not to us, and what will be the social gain or loss 
if they simply fail to obtain further education? 

6. In view of the falling rate of increase in the demand for 
students with technical and professional training, and with the 
inability of the college student to find ready employment at 
satisfactorily high salary, are we faced with the problem of 
developing a general layman’s curriculum of an advanced but 
quite non-professional and unintellectual character? If not, 
what is to be done with the increasing load of mediocrity, 
which our own financial needs and social pressure from with- 
out, are forcing us to carry? 

7. What will be the future modes of life of ordinary lay- 
men and their means of gaining a livelihood? Does the prac- 
tical welfare of mankind demand that they receive education 
far in advance of that required for their simple vocations? 
Should it not resemble the general education picked up more 
or less incidentally by a scholarly or professional student dur- 
ing the course of his university career? 


In no sense complete, this list of questions about aims and 
purposes indicates the type of decision that has yet to be 
reached in some manner before really intelligent means for 
promotion can be set up. Once we decide upon the exact work 
to be undertaken, then we can lay plans. But until we have 
that kind of knowledge to build upon we are likely to follow 
that famous business man in the play whose slogan was, “‘spit 
and trust to the force of habit.” 

Surely no one can escape seeing that this problem is as hard 
as that of untying the Gordian knot, that its implications are 
far reaching and that they are closely related to the Utopian 
ideal of a planned economy—something easy to debate about, 
but so far impossible to achieve. On the one hand, there is 
the unquestionable danger that university trade rivalry will 
prove very destructive and wasteful of resources. But, on the 
other hand, there is perhaps an equally solid danger that the 
universities will stubbornly resist all attempts to plan their 
activities according to specific and orderly purposes. In this 
dilemma it will be no easy task to harmonize individual and 
local interests in some large collective plan. Foreseeing harsh 
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results—restriction of the idolatrous freedom now so fondly 
supposed to exist in free choice of a college, free choice of 
instructors, free choice of electives, and in generally vitalistic 
self-propulsion through life—students and faculty together 
are likely to reject any socially planned program. But if they 
continue as they are the long-time outlook is, to say the least, 
disquieting. 

Meanwhile just suppose that the ordinary run of university 
administrators remains comfortably indifferent, that they show 
no more intention of answering these questions and so of 
“stabilizing” higher education than business leaders show of 
stabilizing business. Suppose they continue to say something 
about like this: ““We are here to give an education to all who 
can pay for it and to a few others who can not. We desire 
the best faculty and the best students in the country. We will 
try hard to get as many students as we possibly can, especially 
in hard times when money is needed. We will leave it up to 
the drift of the times, and to the haphazard blunderings of 
anybody who happens to take a hand, to decide just what 
direction we do face on these issues. After all the universities 
are so strong that nothing serious can happen to them.” 

It would be and probably it is impossible to do anything in 
a collective way towards developing and faithfully following 
a carefully drafted body of educational aims. Pondered 
abstractly such complete indifference and incompetence seem 
unbelievable. Yet it is this inability to obtain collective, intel- 
ligent action from our leaders that is forcing western society 
(from trade associations to national government) to submit 
to dictatorship. 

(3) Modern Promotional Methods.—Up-to-date promo- 
tional methods in use among the best-known American univer- 
sities employ screen, air, press, house organs, special booklets, 
leaflets, direct mail, public addresses, musical entertainments, 
contests, personal solicitation, and alumni influence, quietly and 
by indirection. Often in the hands of fast-learning novices, 
but oftener in the hands of competent professionals, in some 
cases assisted by national advertising agencies, these well- 
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known media are by no means played upon in any hesitant or 
amateurish manner. Mechanically the results are impressive. 
An occasional “story” is reported as making several thousand 
publications, no mean record for the best syndicate in the 
country. 

The trouble is that all this annoying machinery is too fre- 
quently guided by the bread-and-butter opportunism of the 
present; that is, by the need for students and the desire for 
acclaim. It is, therefore, an ill-calculated process. And so 
any sound advice on university public relations must call atten- 
tion to the possibility of a cumulative undermining of the 
influence and good name of all higher education sometime in 
the future. If these virile methods are not coordinated and 
brought into line with long-run objectives that are compre- 
hensive, well defined, and socially respectable, they cannot 
yield the kind of cultural returns which the bar of history will 
one day demand of the institutions by whom they are 
employed. 

Undoubtedly these methods will not be driven out of the 
university field. Moreover, with so large a part of popular 
education, the cultivation of public taste and of mass ideals, 
already left by default to the aggressive forces of commercial 
advertisers—it is clear that these potent methods should not 
be relinquished by educators. They constitute realistic instru- 
ments, and they are ours to utilize for unbiased education of 
the public, if only we do not abuse and destroy them. When 
Billy “this” and Tommy “that” are on the “air” every night 
in disgusting playlets to sell branded tidbit “this’’ and labeled 
muscle-builder “that”? (whether it is the best thing to eat or 
not), who dares deny the universities full access to the same 
potent media for nobler purposes—if it is clear that they really 
have such purposes? 

Surely mere student-getting and thirst for acclaim are not 
to be counted as such nobler ends. And, as we have seen, 
there is no bright prospect of our receiving as a body and 
subscribing to a comprehensive statement of those ends. What 
then can be done? 
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As an interim makeshift, these aims have at various times 
been urged as a guide for university promotion: 


1. Interpreting the University to the non-academic public 
without whose sympathetic support, all education would be in 
jeopardy. 

2. Making friends and alumni better informed about the 
educational life and development of the university. 

3. Broadening the legitimate and indirect appeals for stu- 
dents by making known what important advantages each col- 
lege has to offer. 


4. Building up public recognition of the faculty and the uni- 
versity as constituting a cultural center. 

5. Better serving of the social obligation of the university 
to help educate the common man, keeping him informed of the 
significant advances made in human thought. (Some deny the 
existence of any such obligation. ) 

6. Partial assumption by the university of the function of 
reward in the life of a student and his family. 


But these are only makeshifts. They leave unsettled the 
problem of ugly rivalry, the central evil which the Federal 
Trade Commission and NRA codes combined have not yet 
solved for industry. 

Perhaps for this very reason most educators would still 
agree that a large amount of competition and promotional 
rivalry is necessary for the sound health of universities as well 
as the nation’s business. “Let the fittest survive” is the slogan, 
a loose idea which quite ignores the possibility that the most 
useful colleges are not superficially the “‘fittest.”” With an 
expanding population and growing wealth and abundant 
opportunity for all who would practice frugality and patience 
no longer in rosy prospect, we are forced to consider that what 
one person or group gets there is an increased likelihood of 
some other one’s losing. Thus students who might leave St. 
Louis to attend college in Philadelphia simply because some 
Philadelphian had offered them scholarships in the hope that 
they would prove financially profitable investments are lost to 
Chicago, Cleveland, or St. Louis for no apparently sound 
reason. Of course, those colleges who feel themselves 
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adversely affected might make reprisals, as is commonly done 
in business, on the familiar ground that liberal blood-letting 
is the surest protection from enemies. 

From history one is reminded how the monasteries and not 
the universities were once the repositories of learning. Much 
as St. Bernard and plenty of others foresaw, there were 
destructive forces at work inside the monasteries which could 
not fail to pull them off their course and destroy them, despite 
their better works and higher cultural integrity. They became 
the rich, powerful, envied operators of vast expanding estates; 
and in England at least they fell before an aggressive political 
regime. Yet Benedict’s original colony could have excited the 
covetous eyes of no group. Its immediate successors were 
towers of influence in barbarous times, and would be fairly 
easy to defend in most periods of history. 

For public relations experts here is suggested the apt warn- 
ing that when institutions which exist for humanitarian pur- 
poses permit too many abuses of and gross deviations from the 
essential ideas on which they were founded, respected, and 
built up, it is almost impossible to defend them. Of course 
there must be allowances for change and “normal develop- 
ment” in a changing order. But old aims can not be discarded 
safely without the positive substitution of new aims socially 
sound enough to preserve their followers and clear enough 
to guide promotional efforts. 

Incidentally, bankers, whose institutions in the past have 
occupied a position of high trust in the life of the average 
man, have just had these lessons brought home. Advertisers 
who have become the active molders of public taste and the 
self-appointed directors of popular education have studied 
them with pained surprise in the Printers’ Ink Statute and the 
impending revision of the Food and Drugs Act. Probably the 
universities have not gone far enough to be in immediate 
danger of this kind, but a repetition of the last fifty years with 
increased emphasis on the loose, indiscriminate, and unre- 
strained recruiting methods now in vogue will strike them 


hard. 
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IV 


Doubtless public institutions like governments must at times 
operate on deficits—otherwise they could not possibly perform 
the work demanded of them. Too often, however, the 
majority of their deficits and financial worries have been in- 
curred either to erect or to support campus monuments, rather 
than teaching and scholarship. Promotion, consequently, has 
been ill-guided tending towards showmanship which is antithet- 
ical to sound scholarship. Though practiced by only a few, 
this superficial type of showmanship inevitably leads to strong 
rivalry because everybody is finally affected and feels it neces- 
sary to take adequate protective measures. Hence social com- 
petition, rather than individual error, is the ultimate difficulty ; 
and it can not be solved excepting by common action. 

It all simmers down, in the end, to the impersonal adminis- 
trative task of working out a satisfactory body of aims and 
policies together with a correspondingly harmonious course of 
action for all institutions that are to remain in operation. 
These are common problems, not those of any one college or 
university alone. And it is well to add that suitable machinery 
for the solution of such large problems does not exist any- 
where. 


H. W. WIDENER, 
University of Buffalo. 





Bucknell Cumulative Literature Tests 


TIMULATED by the Pennsylvania College Study of 
S the Carnegie Foundation, Bucknell University has 
adopted during the last three years a new administra- 
tive set-up and a revised curriculum. The separate depart- 
ments have been consolidated into five groups. The Lower 
Division work of the first two years has been centered about 
a series of introductory courses in English, literature, history, 
natural science, sociology, economics, philosophy, psychology, 
religion, music, art, and hygiene. A comprehensive examination 
in the required work is being given at the end of the second 
year. The requirement of a reading knowledge of a foreign 
language has been substituted for the old course requirements 
for the degrees of A.B. and B.S. in Biology. In connection 
with the work in English and foreign literatures a new type of 
objective test has been developed. 

The cumulative test plan is based on the ideas that objective 
tests, while most applicable to wide fields of knowledge, can 
be adapted to testing the work of particular courses, and that 
by means of such testing students may be led to regard each 
course studied, not as a separate unit, but as part of an organ- 
ized whole. Though it is completely objective in form, the 
cumulative test is in the nature of a compromise between the 
old-type course examinations and the new-type comprehensive 
tests. The sections of the cumulative tests are particular for 
individual courses, but cumulatively comprehensive as regards 
the total number of courses in any literature which any stu- 
dent may have pursued. 

The English testing program at Bucknell begins during 
Freshman Week with a Placement Test. This is confined to 
compositional skills, and includes sections dealing with spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar, sentence structure, and vocabulary. 
A reading test also is given at this time. On the basis of these 
tests students are assigned to graded sections. At the end 
of the semester the first instalment of the cumulative test is 
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given. ‘Those students who have pursued the course in com- 
position are given another form of the Placement Test. The 
others are tested on both compositional ability and mastery 
of the work in literature. The tests are uniform in length, 
each student being asked to mark objectively about two hun- 
dred items; but the content is individualized. Students who 
have pursued only the regular course in World Literature are 
given one hundred compositional items and one hundred fifty 
literary items to mark. Students who have pursued an addi- 
tional elective course are given twenty-five questions on that 
course as substitutes for twenty-five of the World Literature 
questions. At the end of the second semester the number of 
items covering the first semester’s work is reduced so that 
emphasis may be placed on the work of the second semester; 
but questions on the first semester’s work are included in this 
and all subsequent tests, so that so long as the student elects 
work in English he will be examined not only on the course he 
is taking currently but also on all previous courses in the sub- 
ject. The total number of items is kept always the same, so 
that the various tests will have a degree of comparability. 

Five forms of the English Placement Test and three forms 
of the Cumulative English test have been printed, and it is 
planned to develop a total of eight forms of the freshman sec- 
tions of the test, six of the sophomore sections, and four for 
each section dealing with an advanced course. When this pro- 
gram is completed, there will be no repetition of questions 
asked any one student in successive years. The questions are 
all of the multiple-choice type, and they include those testing 
judgment as well as knowledge. 

It is thought that not more than half of what we are trying 
to teach in composition and literature can be tested objectively. 
Consequently the essay-type examinations are continued at the 
end of each semester course. The Cumulative Tests are given 
during the last class period before the examination period, so 
that the results may be available by the end of the semester. 
The use of the Cumulative Tests reduces the emphasis upon 
the essay-type examinations, for the objective test and the 
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other are given equal weights in making up the students’ 
semester grades in the subject, and both taken together are 
allowed to count for not more than one fourth of the final 
average. 

The scoring of the tests is done by clerks, and the assign- 
ment of grades in English is made by the group chairman. 
Two interesting results follow incidentally from this pro- 
cedure. The instructor no longer has the final responsibility 
of fixing the semester grades in doubtful cases, but may allow 
this to be determined automatically by the Cumulative Test. 
Increased uniformity in the grading of students under dif- 
ferent instructors in multiple-section courses is a second result 
of this practice. Lists are posted each semester showing the 
order of ranking (without scores or letter-grades) of all stu- 
dents taking the Cumulative Tests. The element of competi- 
tion thus secured furnishes a valuable incentive, to which stu- 
dents have responded. 

It is planned to introduce Cumulative Tests of a similar 
nature in all foreign literature courses. Two experimental 
French forms have already been prepared and tried out. The 
complete test in this case includes one hundred twenty vocabu- 
lary and grammar items and two hundred eighty literature 
questions, only eighty of the latter being answered by any one 
student. The Cooperative French Tests are used during the 
first four semesters, in courses in which the instruction is pre- 
dominantly linguistic, the Cumulative Test being substituted 
for these in the advanced courses. 

While students are not, in general, fond of examinations of 
any kind, they appear to like the objective type better than the 
essay type. Many of them seem to consider that these tests 
are a better indication of their attainments than are the old- 
type examinations. How much reviewing of courses pre- 
viously pursued students have actually been led to do in prepa- 
ration for the Cumulative Tests has not been determined. 
They are not encouraged to make special preparation but 
simply to study each course as a part of a unified program—a 
part upon which they will be periodically examined as long as 
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they continue to take literature courses at Bucknell. No seri- 
ous objections have reached the group chairman from either 
students or teachers. The former sometimes resent having 
their grade in an advanced course lowered because of poor 
work done in some previous course, but they realize also that 
the opposite result may be attained—that good work in any 
course will strengthen their position in every literature course 
studied later. 

One of the undoubted values of the comprehensive objective 
test lies in the fact that it covers a multitude of items, some 
of which the student may have learned from his independent 
reading instead from any particular course. Students thus 
tested must surely come to regard any field of study as wider 
than any one course or even all the courses in that subject. 
But, if comprehensive examinations are relied upon too 
largely, there may be some danger of going to the other ex- 
treme and minimizing the value of the subject-course. The 
latter is not, to be sure, an end in itself; but it is a valuable 
means of progress toward the true end—mastery of a field. 
A recognition of items in the heterogeneous mass constituting 
any comprehensive examination is not, on the other hand, 
either an end in itself or a very definite means of progress 
toward the end. The purpose of that part of the study of 
literature that can be measured by the new-type tests includes 
the development of ability to think both creatively and criti- 
cally about what one may read. The essay-type examination 
is too narrow in its range, and the comprehensive objective 
test is too scattering. The Cumulative Test may prove to be 
our best single means of stimulating and testing the student’s 
attainment, both by work in course and by independent study, 
of the desired mastery. 

H. W. Rossins, 
Bucknell University. 












A Program of Demonstration and 
Research 


HE State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Paul F. Voelker, called together in Michigan one of 
the first of a series of commissions which has been called 
in various states to give an appraisal of educational objec- 
tives and accomplishments and to plan for future progress. 
The Michigan Educational Planning Commission consists of 
officials of certain influential state organizations representing 
agriculture, business, education, industry, and labor, and cer- 
tain organizations of women—a group made up largely of 
laymen but which has asked prominent educators to supply 
technical information and to sit with it in an advisory capacity. 
It was the feeling of this group that it would be easier for 
the schools of Michigan to serve present-day needs if teachers 
and administrators were more conscious of the fundamental 
goals of education. Early last spring, a questionnaire cover- 
ing a variety of points of view on the subject was prepared 
and sent to the members of the Commission. A committee 
was then appointed to give further consideration to the state- 
ments formulated. They discussed vigorously and exhaus- 
tively the many aspects of the problem and formulated a 
series of statements expressing what seemed to be the major 
objectives of public education. These statements were again 
circulated for criticism and improvement, and were again 
revised. They were then presented to various organizations, 
both lay and professional, and requests were made for sug- 
gestions for improvement. For a period of six months, the 
Goals of Public Education in Michigan were discussed, an- 
alyzed, criticised, re-formulated, modified, corrected, and re- 
peatedly revised. The Michigan Educational Planning Com- 
mission discussed the Goals in detail at four of its meetings. 
On June 22, 1934, the Goals as finally formulated were unani- 
mously endorsed by that body. Soon after that date, they were 
officially endorsed by the State Board of Education and other 
educational groups. 
These goals are briefly stated in the following words: ' 





*The complete statement in printed form can be secured by addressing the 
Michigan Educational Planning Commission, Box 342, Lansing, Michigan. 
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1. To cultivate a deep regard for democracy and an intelli- 
gent appreciation of democratic institutions. 

2. To develop those qualities of character which are of 
special significance in a democracy. 

3. To develop the willingness and the ability to cooperate 
effectively in a democratic society. 

4. To develop the ability to use the most effective and reli- 
able methods in searching for truth as a basis for the discovery 
and solution of problems. 

5. To develop the effective use of the fundamental knowl- 
edge and skills required by all. 

6. To insure an abundant social and individual life in ac- 
cordance with each individual’s capacity and ambition. 

7. To provide training in the specialized and professional 
services which are requisite for society. 

8. To provide for the enrichment of adult life. 

9. To plan for the continuous appraisal and readjustment 
of the educational program to fit changing conditions. 


Several steps have already been taken toward the realiza- 
tion of these goals. One of these is the launching of a pro- 
gram of demonstration and research which is sponsored by 


the State Department of Public Instruction in cooperation 
with the Education and Law Conference.* These projects are 
part of an educational movement which was planned originally 
as an experiment in character education for combating delin- 
quency and related maladjustments among the youth of the 
country. The work of the Education and Law Conference 
has since been broadened to include an interest in the educa- 
tional process as it is related to the total development of all 
children, with the thought that attention must be given to the 
educational process in its entirety if maladjustment is to be 
eliminated. 

The plan of procedure and statement of principles for the 
program in Michigan have been prepared under the super- 
vision of Dr. Voelker, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and President John A. Randall of Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, who is executive-secretary of the 


*The Education and Law Conference was sponsored by Senators Royal S. 
Copeland, Arthur H. Vandenberg, and Louis Murphy of the United States 
Senate Committee for the investigation of crime and delinquency, in coopera- 
tion with the American Council on Education. 
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Education and Law Conference, with the help of those re- 
sponsible for the directing of the projects: Dr. Kenneth L. 
Heaton, director of the bureau of curriculum and guidance 
of the Department of Public Instruction; Dr. E. L. Austin, 
head of the department of education of Michigan State Col- 
lege; Dr. Willard C. Olson, director of research in child de- 
velopment at the University of Michigan; Dr. C. E. Spain, 
executive vice-president of Wayne University, and Dr. Roy F. 
Street, director of mental hygiene of the Ann J. Kellogg 
School. Drs. Austin, Olson, and Street have been loaned to 
the Department of Public Instruction for half-time service to 
the program during the present year. The five men sit as a 
board in the directing of the program. They make possible 
the pooling of experience and the generalizing of results in the 
various centers. They are responsible for sponsoring needed 
research and for coordinating the Michigan projects with the 
national movement. 


A PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


With the feeling that educational practice tends to lag be- 
hind the knowledge already acquired by leading educators, the 
first interest is in demonstration rather than in research. The 
hope is to have, at various points throughout the state, cen- 
ters (or “spearheads” ) in which faculty groups will appraise 
present practice in a particular educational unit and will, in 
terms of our best knowledge of what education should be in 
that unit, evolve such changes 1s are necessary to make it an 
effective demonstration. To the faculty group sponsoring 
each project will be available the help of two types of con- 
sultation service: (1) from the Department of Public In- 
struction group, as much help as is needed and desired, and 
(2) occasional help of experts from within or without the 
state to make contribution on special aspects of the program. 
When present knowledge must be supplemented by the find- 
ings of new research, such will be sponsored or an effort be 
made to find someone who will sponsor it. 

Certain general policies will be observed in the development 
of these projects, such as: 
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1. In order to secure the thoroughness necessary to such a 
project, the beginning will in each instance be with a small 
unit and with a limited number of students. 

2. The beginning will be made with a relatively small group 
of faculty and staff members with others brought actively into 
the program as the project expands. 

3. The process is to be stimulated and directed from within 
the local faculty group with outside assistants serving only in 
a consultation capacity. 


_ 4. Each project should be so organized that the restructur- 
ing process will continue after the experimental or demonstra- 


tion period. 

The future development of this program depends upon the 
supply of available leadership. This makes it desirable to 
concentrate at first upon projects concerned with the prepara- 
tion of teachers and administrators. 


INITIAL PROJECTS 


The nature of the program makes it necessary to start with 
a few centers and to add others only as sufficient consultation 
service and support can be provided. The first project was 
launched in the Burton School in Grand Rapids where the 
faculty undertook to develop a schedule of records to meet 
the requirements when attention is focused upon the child 
rather than upon subject-matter. The second beginning was 
at Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, where an 
appraisal and reorganization of the program of undergraduv- 
ate teacher-training is being attempted. Another project in 
the preparation of teachers is underway in the Detroit area 
under the joint sponsorship of Wayne University, the other 
departments of the Detroit public schools, and the Merrill- 
Palmer School. A fourth project at the University of Michi- 
gan will be concerned particularly with the research aspects of 
the state-wide program. As rapidly as possible other demon- 
strational projects will be sponsored. Many fields have been 
recommended for attention. The following are mentioned 
only as illustrations of areas which might be included: the 
training of school administrators and supervisors, elementary 
and secondary education, rural education, the development of 
individualized curriculums for atypical groups. (Those not 
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happily adjusted to the present program of instruction due to 
superior ability, inferior ability, or other causes. The socially 
and emotionally maladjusted, etc.) 

In addition to the demonstration projects consideration is 
being given to the values that might come from a comprehen- 
sive survey of such innovating practices in education in Michi- 
gan as have special reference to the character outcomes of 
education. It is also recognized that major attention must 
be given to various research studies which will be necessary to 
the above mentioned projects. 


TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


To further clarify the trends which seem to it as most 
significant to educational progress, the planning board has 
prepared for its own use a tentative statement of principles 
which seem essential to a desirable program of elementary 
and secondary education. With full realization of the inade- 


quacy of such a brief statement, these principles are stated 
below. 


1. Schools should attempt to provide experiences for two 
general objectives: 


a. Personal development 


b. Social development (including adjustment to fam- 
ily, vocation, and community). 


2. A school program which attempts to realize the above 


general objectives should take cognizance of what is now 
known concerning: 


a. The mental and physical hygiene of the child 

b. The relation of learning to maturity 

c. The importance of individual differences 

d. The laws of learning (including motivation) 

e. The development of individual and social responsi- 


bility through active participation and experience in 
self-direction. 


3. The school which is interested in realizing the general 
objectives and which is to take into account the current 
state of knowledge from fields of physiology, psychology, 


and sociology will incline to the left on each of the fol- 
lowing contrasts: 
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a. Optimum development for age vs. Maximum development for age 
b. Individual standards of progress vs. Group standards of progress 
c. Interaction vs. Coaction 

d. Cooperation vs. Competition 

¢. Intrinsic motivation vs. Extrinsic motivation 

f. Child responsibility vs. Dependence on adult 

g. Positive and directive controls vs. Negative controls 

h. Active child vs. Passive child 

i. Security in a group vs. Isolation of the individual 

j. Creativity vs. Formality 

k. Child research vs. Adult presentation 

1. Subject as means vs. Subjects as ends 

m. Integrated performance vs. Narrow skills 


4. The curriculum and processes of education should be 
studied in relation to the two general objectives stated above. 
Education must be functional in terms of personal and social 
development. Abstract learning as such and as an end in 
itself should occupy a minor place in nursery, elementary, and 
secondary education. 

The curriculum should be flexible and constantly changing 
and should arise out of the present needs and interests of 
children more largely than their anticipated needs. The em- 
phasis in the program would be on the children creating the 
curriculum. ‘The teacher in this process must have at her hand 
the necessary kinds of data and materials from the various 
fields of knowledge. Such material may rest on a basis of an 
analysis of the activities of children and of adults. It is not 
the teacher’s function, however, to present this material in any 
formal fashion. 

In training for educational and vocational skills the activity 
analysis will be found particularly helpful as a basis for the 
development of the program of instruction, and the curriculum 
will be influenced by anticipated needs to somewhat larger 
extent than in other phases of instruction. 

5. A school which is planned in terms of the objectives of 

education as personal and social development and which 
accepts the synthesis of technical information as outlined 


above will gradually make changes in the following di- 
rections: 


a. Will develop the school as a social experience. 

b. Will extend the experiences of the children beyond 
the range of the school walls. 

c. Will secure teachers chosen for personality and ca- 


pacity as well as for a given pattern of training 
and experience. 
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d. Will select supervisors for personality, capacity 
and experience, and develop them as students of 
the processes of social leadership and human rela- 
tions, and as counselors with staff members in the 
formation of policies. 

e. Will expand facilities for health protection and edu- 
cation and for guidance on personality develop- 
ment. 

f. Will abandon the selective function and have less 
regard for the preparatory function as commonly 
conceived. 

g. Will replace outworn administrative practices with 
respect to classification for instructional purposes. 

h. Will abandon the traditional marking system. 


i. Will abolish administrative failure (non-promo- 
tion, etc.). 


j. Will have more and better books and materials. 


k. Will offer an educational setting with sufficient flex- 
ibility and richness to insure to every child an op- 
portunity for that development of which he is 
capable. 

1. Will change the role of the teacher from that of 
dominating director and instructor to that of par- 
ticipant and counselor in an interacting group. 


6. There is little direct evidence of a strictly research type 
that justifies any particular pattern of organization of a school 
for instructional purposes. 

Existing plans of organization and instruction in schools 
represent deductions from philosophical considerations which 
have synthesized the state of knowledge at the time at which 
the innovation was made. Once the structure has been com- 
pleted, there is a tendency to resist further change, even 
though there is little direct experimental evidence which may 
support it as compared to some other pattern which is in opera- 
tion or proposed for consideration. It is the point of view 
of the committee that schools should develop a method of 
work by which research evidence and modern social thinking 
is constantly reflected in their basic planning. 

7. Each school should have, in addition to the usual child 
accounting information, an individual cumulative file for each 
child with data on family and personal history, periodic phys- 
ical examinations, psychological examinations, achievement 
tests, personality tests, and rating scales. The record should 
include a cumulative journal of incidents concerning desirable 
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and undesirable behavior, sufficiently complete to give a con- 
tinuous picture of the personality-pattern of the child. The 
record should give a register of parent interviews, important 
decisions and treatment contacts. 

8. In order that there may be sound and continuous prog- 
ress toward a more adequate curriculum, the program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education should include a plan “for 
the continuous appraisal and readjustment of the educational 
program to fit changing conditions.” 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


New points of emphasis in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation suggest the need for modifications in the pattern for 
the preparation of teachers. Many suggestions have been 
made which predict the nature of these changes and in certain 
institutions various innovations already have been attempted. 
The following statements suggest some of the general prin- 
ciples which seem to merit consideration in further experi- 
mentation: 


1. It is generally recognized that the teacher should be 
qualified in the various releniaush skills, knowledges, and atti- 
tudes necessary to successful teaching. He must also be pre- 
pared to function as a responsible and contributing member 
of the community, and as an effective participant in the rela- 
tionships of the home or family group. In addition to his 
preparation for the relationships of vocation, community, and 
home, the teacher should be prepared for a complete life as an 
individual, with attention given to the worthy use of leisure, 
to the enrichment of appreciations and interests, to emotional 
adjustment, and other essential factors. The curriculum 
should be validated upon the basis of needs in each of these 
areas. 

2. The curriculum should be organized on a functional 
basis. The accumulated racial experience should be presented, 
not as abstract subject matter, but in relation to the func- 
tional needs of the teacher in vocational, community, and 
home relationships; and in relation to the teacher’s efforts to 
develop a well-integrated and complete personal life. 

3. Since prospective teachers differ in their personal and 
professional goals, in their abilities, and in their needs, 
there must be an increased individualization of program. 
Such an adaptation to individual differences will require: 


a. Such changes in the administrative plan of each in- 
stitution as will make possible, from the time the 
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prospective teacher first enters upon his training, 
relationships to faculty-counselors which will result 
in constant exchange of ideas, and experiences, and 
cooperative planning of the student’s activities. 

b. Records covering the pre-college years of the stu- 
dent. 

c. A systematic study of the ability, achievements, and 
other personality factors of each student made at 
the time of entrance, and a continuous record of 
development during the period of training. 

d. Flexibility of the instructional program. 


4. The prospective teacher should grow in sensitivity to 
needs and problems, and gain skill in the initiation, direc- 
tion, and appraisal of both individual and group en- 
deavors. This suggests need for the following: 


a. Opportunity for counseled self-direction in planning 
his own educational program. 

b. Experiences which will lead him to discover for 
himself the significant problems involved in the 
vocational, community, home, and personal life of 
a teacher. 

c. In addition to the usual directed teaching, oppor- 
tunities to participate in curriculum planning and 
to initiate new educational activities. 

d. Group and individual appraisals of progress and 
achievement. 


5. One of the basic needs is for functional knowledge of 
the child as an individual and as a member of social 


groups. An opportunity should be provided for the 
prospective teacher: 


a. To become familiar with the methods and tech- 
niques for child-study. 

b. To have opportunity to observe children and to in- 
terpret the observations in relation to the findings 
of research and the writings of the child-study 
specialists. 

c. To have practice in the use of accumulated racial 
experience (the findings of the sciences and the 
arts) as it will assist the teacher to contribute to 
the satisfying of pupil needs. 


6. A program of laboratory experience should begin early 
and continue throughout the training program. This would 
give opportunity for a study of the pupil; for contact with 
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problems of teaching, group organization, and pupil-teacher 
relationships; and an opportunity for the prospective teacher 
to try out his ability under supervision ioe assuming com- 
plete responsibility for work as a teacher. The laboratory and 
practice experience will bring to the attention of the student cer- 
tain problems which will be the stimulus for individual and 
group conferences, for directed study of source materials, and 
other activities related to the learning process. 

7. Certification should give recognition not only to the 

formal qualifications of the candidate but, 
a. To the fact that he is able to function in the various 
relationships of the profession. 
b. To his ability to participate as a citizen in the com- 
munity and as a worthy member of the home group. 
c. To the maturity and integration of his personality. 
Such a basis for certification will make necessary a cumu- 
lative record of the functioning of the prospective teacher 
in various relationships during the period of training. 

8. The training program presupposes careful planning with 
regard to basic administrative matters, such as the supply and 
demand for teachers, problems of placement, tenure, salary 
schedules, and other related problems. 

9. The program for the preparation of teachers must be 


continuously adjusted to changing conditions and to a growing 
understanding of educational processes. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing paragraphs present a plan for demonstra- 
tion and experimentation by which it is hoped that educa- 
tional progress can be encouraged throughout the State of 
Michican. The statement of principles is to be considered only 
as a temporary guide for those responsible for the projects 
and will undergo revision and amplification as demonstration 
and research may point the way. It is hoped that through the 
cooperation of faculty members in the local centers where 
projects are located, with educational consultants brought in 
to assist, there will come a growing understanding of the de- 
sirable goals and effective processes of education. 


E. L. AusTIN, C. E. SPAIN, 
KENNETH L. HEATON, Roy F. STREerT, 
WILLARD C. OLson, PAUL F. VOELKER. 
Joun A. RANDALL, 















Intelligence and the Vocational Choices 
of College Students 


UCH has been said but little known as to the relation 
of intelligence to vocational choices. This note will 
present certain points of objective evidence arising 

out of a study of highly selected contrasting groups of 10,000 
junior college students taking the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination, 1928 edition. This large 
group of students was the one reported upon by Dr. Walter 
C. Eells in this journal in 1930." 

In order to ascertain possible relationships between intel- 
ligence and the wisdom of college students’ educational and 
vocational choices, two sub-groups, representing the extremes 
in Psychological Examination scores of this group of 10,000, 
were selected for further study. In 1931 data were secured 
from one group of 195 men students who were in the upper 
five per cent of the distribution of scores. The average score 
of this group on the Psychological Examination was 250.6, 
equivalent to the 97 percentile of the national norms for that 
year’s form of the test. An “‘estimate’’ would give this group 
an average I.Q. of about 140. The second group consisted 
of 157 men students who were in the lower 15 per cent of the 
distribution. They had an average score of 62.9, placing 
them at the 8.0 percentile of the national norms. Their aver- 
age 1.Q. probably lies between 90 and 100. 

The vocational choices of these two groups of junior col- 
lege men, expressed in 1929 when three-fourths of them were 
freshmen, did not reflect these wide differences in intelligence 
test scores. Fifty-one per cent of the low-score group chose 





1w. C. Eells, “California Junior College Mental-Educational 
Educational Record, 1930, 11, 281-291. 

*This estimate was made as carefully as our present knowledge permits. 
Chief reliance was placed upon the previously computed intelligence quotients 
of 39 of Terman’s gifted children study who later entered Stanford University 
and upon a regression equation derived from 440 Stanford College Aptitude 
Test scores upon Psychological Examination scores (Y = 23X + 31.50). 


Survey.” 
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the professions as compared with 68 per cent of the high- 
score group. While this is a fairly large difference of 
17.0 + 3.5 per cent (5 times the probable error of the dif- 
ference), it is much smaller than the 143.0 + 8.4 intelligence 
test score points separating the two groups (18 times the 
probable error of the difference). 

The fact that slightly over one-half of the students repre- 
senting the lowest 15 per cent in college intelligence test scores 
chose the professions is somewhat startling. Exactly the same 
percentage, 51.5 per cent, chose the professions in 1931, in 
the face of the fact that no single one of this group had made 
a “B” average during his junior college work (as compared 
with 44 per cent of the high-score group with “B” averages) 
and that 49 per cent of them had withdrawn from or had 
failed in junior college at the time this statement of vocational 
choice was made! * 

Intelligence is seemingly related to permanence of voca- 
tional choice. Statements of vocational choice separated by 
two years (made in 1929 and in 1931, a period ranging from 
20 to 26 months) resulted in 62 per cent of the high-score 
group naming the same or functionally similar vocations both 
times, as compared with 42 per cent of the low-score group. 
This is a difference of 20.0 + 3.5 per cent. About the same 
proportion of each group had made a decision of some sort, 
intelligence evidently not contributing greatly to the fact of a 
decision (18 per cent of the high-score students, 22 per cent 
of the low-score). 

Degree of intelligence is possibly also related to the school 
period when the decision was made. ‘Twenty-two per cent 
of the high-score group stated they had decided on their voca- 
tion while in elementary school as compared with 11 per cent 
of the low-score group, a difference of 11.0 + 2.9 per cent. 
These data, of course, involve the rather unreliable factor of 
memory. Regardless of whether or not this is a highly sig- 
nificant difference, the theory that the less intelligent decide 


1 As nearly as could be determined, considerably less than 10 per cent of the 
“withdrawn” students enrolled in another collegiate institution. 
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on a vocation early in life as a result of a “‘fixation’’ is not 
substantiated. Abundant proof exists in other phases of this 
study (reported elsewhere) that many psychological com- 
pensations operate in the vocational decisions of the students 
low in academic intelligence, but these compensations seem to 
arise out of the students’ high school and college experience. 
They are apparently the result of the stigma resulting from 
poor grades and the emphasis placed upon scholarship by 
society as a whole, rather than upon the childhood glamor 
surrounding certain vocations. 

Both groups of students were also scored on Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. Forty-five per cent of the highly intel- 
ligent group secured A ratings in the vocation they had chosen 
for a life work (indicating harmony of interest-pattern with 
the vocation chosen) as compared with only 22 per cent of the 
low intelligence group. Only three per cent of the high-score 
group secured C or negative ratings on the vocation chosen, 
but 20 per cent of the low-score group secured C ratings on 
the vocation chosen. 

These data all point to the greater consistency, permanence, 
and suitability of the vocational choices of students high in 
academic intelligence as measured by the Psychological Ex- 
amination than of students low in such intelligence. The 
counselor should examine the vocational choice of a given stu- 
dent in the light of his general intelligence test score. This 
does not mean that the choices of students high in intelligence 
should be accepted without question, but conversely, that the 
choice of students low in intelligence must be examined with 
the greatest of care. One of the curses of American ‘“‘demo- 
cracy”’ is the varying stamp of social approval placed upon 
specific vocations. Many college students of low academic 
intelligence are almost entirely incapable of properly evaluat- 
ing the superficiality of such vocational “prestige; at least, 
in the light of this study, they appear to be less capable than 
students high in such intelligence. 


C. GILBERT WRENN, 
Stanford University. 








Servant or Master?’ 


O SERVE or to be served seems to this writer the lead- 

ing question in all the discussion regarding the present 

cycle of that time-worn topic, the machine age. What 
we shall say here has for its excuse the debate which began 
when the booklet entitled “You and Machines,” prepared 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education by 
Dr. William F. Ogburn, was declined by those in charge of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps for whom it was intended. The 
purpose of the book was to aid in education and training of the 
young men in the C.C.C. Camps by offering live topics for dis- 
cussion, and was doubtless written with the intent of promot- 
ing that discussion among the boys into whose hands it might 
fall. But to many who have examined the brochure, it has 
seemed both in text and in illustrations to present not the most 
that can be said on either side of the question, but rather to 
present a pessimistic view which is summed up in the sentences 
found in the last paragraph: “It is youth to whom we must 
look, not old men. They must learn to adjust themselves to 
the machine,” and “‘The problem of the modern age is to ad- 
just itself to a new monster, the machine. Its habitat is not 
the forest but the modern city.”’ Then the last sentence reads: 
“The future is in the hands of youth,” and the tailpiece is one 
of the few hopeful cartoons by F. G. Cooper, showing the 
robot, which until now has had the best of things, ridden by 
a youth, whip in hand. 


+In the discussion which followed the action of Mr. Robert Fechner Director 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, in not permitting the use of the pamphlet 
entitled “You and Machines” in the Camps, the American Council on Educa- 
tion received a large number of letters condemning the action of Mr. Fechner. 
On the other hand, there were a few representatives of technical education 
who upheld the action of Mr. Fechner. The Director of the Council, anxious 
to have both sides of the question presented, asked Mr. Harrison E. Howe, 
Editor of “Industria] and Engineering Chemistry,” to prepare this article, 
which discusses the pamphlet from the point of view of those interested in 
technical education. 
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And so it seems to us that the question is whether we shall 
serve or be served by the machine. But perhaps it would be 
well to decide whether we want the machine at all. Is it 
worth keeping, improving, and using in ever greater measure, 
or do we prefer to abolish it and what it does and go back to 
those early days where the possessions of the pioneer and his 
family were limited to what he could produce or what he could 
obtain by barter from other families which because of special 
skill or materials could make something he could not. For 
those who prefer whatever happiness comes with that plane of 
living, doubtless there can be found somewhere on the surface 
of the earth the particular stage of civilization which meets 
their ideals. There are still tribes living as have their an- 
cestors from time immemorial, and there are all gradations 
from that to the demand for a multiplicity of conveniences 
and things with which to do, or in other words, modern civili- 
zation. Those who yearn for the days of old, when life was 
really simple as viewed from our day, but without doubt re- 
garded as complex by people of that time in comparison with 
what their ancestors had, hesitate to go the whole way. They 
are willing to forego much that the average man now regards 
as necessary, but there is always some special comfort, some 
convenience, some advantage of modern times, to which they 
wish to cling. It is accepted that the wealth of the world is 
the sum of services and products, and it must be admitted that 
the newer methods, involving the machine, have brought us 
more and cheaper products, so that the individual has had an 
opportunity to obtain for himself a share which in the aggre- 
gate is worth more than anything available on a like basis be- 
fore the development of our modern technic. In other words, 
as George P. Torrence has pointed out, today as an organized 
industrial society we produce an abundance of things which 
the pioneer lacked. This production is possible because men 
assembie themselves in factories, use machinery, and make 
many times the quantity that could be produced by individuals 
working alone. In times of stress such as those through which 
we have been passing, we forget that abundant life is possible 
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only by the use of production machinery in industrial enter- 
prises. 

If it were necessary, one could present statistics on employ- 
ment made possible by machines that are quite as impressive 
as any of the intriguing stories about the amount of work done 
by a single unit replacing ever so many manual laborers. No 
one knows exactly whether technology has led to the employ- 
ment of more hands than it has displaced, but we do know that 
the great employers of labor today are those in enterprises 
which are founded on science. Many reports have called for 
the collection of acceptable data on the much discussed prob- 
lem, but until that has been assembled and interpreted we can 
only rely upon the United States census, where it is shown 
that in 1880 about 34 per cent of the population of the 
United States was gainfully employed, whereas, in 1930, 40 
per cent was so engaged. When one considers the growth in 
the population and that 1930 had already seen the depression 
one year under way, these statistics are impressive. 

No one questions the seriousness of the adjustment period 
experienced by those displaced in industry by machines. But 
is it not true that here as in many other cases the benefits for 
the many are more important in the long run than injury to 
the few? And should we not rather address our efforts to 
minimizing or eliminating difficulties incident to such an adjust- 
ment period, rather than condemn the use of the machine 
which may have caused it? This responsibility has been as- 
sumed by some forward-looking concerns. Where the intro- 
duction of a machine will displace labor it is delayed until the 
men affected can be placed elsewhere, either in that organiza- 
tion or in some other convenient plant. There have been 
some plans adopted which involve payments to workers whose 
jobs have been lost because of the machine for a period during 
which they can adjust themselves, and a number of suggestions 
along this line were made in the report of the Prosser Com- 
mittee on Technological Employment to the Secretary of 
Labor under date of November 14, 1931, and included in the 
report of the hearings on unemployment insurance before the 
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committee of the Senate and printed as Report No. 964 in 
1932. 

As in most questions of this kind, there appears to have been 
a lot of confused thinking. The fact that mass production has 
made production for the masses is overlooked. If automobiles 
had to be made by hand, it is obvious that the man who made 
them would most likely be unable to ride to his work in such a 
vehicle, nor would it be possible, as is now often the case, for 
the washwoman to drive up to the door on Monday morning. 
We should be in the same position with respect to our high- 
ways, if in their construction we were denied the services of 
the machine. This was emphasized not long ago, when one of 
the states in appropriating money for roads discussed requir- 
ing all work to be done with pick and shovel. The absurdity 
of the suggestion was emphasized when it was pointed out 
that even more jobs would thus be created if a further require- 
ment reduced the shovel to the size of a teaspoon. And so it 
is not the machine which is to blame, but rather the way in 
which it has been used and perhaps in the way its fruits have 
been distributed. 

In criticizing the machine, however, a differentiation should 
be made between those machines which give rise to the ques- 
tion of technological unemployment and others which are of 
unquestioned benefit to us all. It would be difficult to decide 
in advance into which class a proposed machine might fall, 
for no one is wise enough to foresee how a device will be used 
in the future and perhaps two-thirds of all the jobs today 
would be wiped out if we decided to do away with those in- 
dustries which are themselves machine-made. If today we 
should declare a moratorium on invention and should set our 
faces against the development of still more efficient machinery, 
we might easily deny benefits to our successors a generation or 
two in the future, even more valuable than those we now enjoy 
as the result of the last industrial revolution and the machine 
developments of the past fifty years. We are repeatedly faced 
with the choice of no machine and a high priced product avail- 
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able to the few, and machine production with a low priced out- 
put quite generally available. 

To our way of thinking there can be no question but that 
the machine is here to stay and that the machine offers a great 
opportunity to youth. No matter how skillful machines are 
they are far from perfect. The labor they displace is usually 
unskilled labor and by eliminating drudgery they contribute 
directly to labor’s welfare. But they call for care, attention, 
adjustment, development, improvement, all at the hands of 
better educated labor of high skill, thus placing a premium 
upon education, training, and experience, and giving an op- 
portunity to earn a higher wage. The experience of plants 
with many automatic devices is that a corps of intelligent 
specialists is required to keep these devices in order, while in 
some plants the fact that disagreeable hard work is still re- 
quired for some operations is regarded by labor itself as an 
opportunity for further invention and the need for a new 
machine. 

After all, this is not so much a machine age as we are led to 
believe. It is rather an age of materials, and the machine 
itself is often found in a state of arrested development, await- 
ing the perfection of some alloy, synthetic resin, chemical 
fiber, or other material which will enable the machine to per- 
form its service and withstand the conditions under which it 
must operate. In the perfection of new materials designed 
for peculiar service, there lie many apportunities for youth. 

A new discovery can cause obsolescence overnight, be the 
beginning of a whole new industry, the development of which 
lies in a new direction and call for fresh inventive ability. The 
evolution which is going on today in transportation offers an 
example. Light strong metals have been developed. This 
has led to new designs for transportation vehicles, particu- 
larly on our railroads. These make possible higher speeds, 
which in turn may soon bring us to the necessity of eliminat- 
ing grade crossings and are certain to call for many adjust- 
ments, demanding inventive genius, and open opportunities to 
trained youth. We may not have in the immediate future a 
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series of such important job-producing developments as has 
taken place since the beginning of the twentieth century, but 
one writing on the subject in the 90’s would doubtless have 
made the same prediction. No one is wise enough to foretell 
in what way and how far the pendulum will swing, but if his- 
tory is at all reliable as a guide, we can depend upon a suc- 
cession of new demands with their opportunities. 

No, our material salvation does not lie in surrendering to 
the machine, nor in its destruction. Rather it lies in the 
direction of more machines, controlled, and particularly in 
progress in the control of the manner the products of the 
machine are utilized, and its benefits shared in a way which 
will redound partly to the benefit of labor affected rather than 
almost wholly to capital which the machine represents. The 
opportunity for youth is in acquiring basic knowledge and skill, 
that he may master the machine, make a better one, devise 
the materials out of which to fashion an automatic device to 
perform a task still requiring hard labor and take additional 
burdens from the backs of men, that they may have the time 
and the wherewithal for the abundant life, self-improvement, 
and at least a minimum of culture, to which all would seem 
to have a right. 

In 1928 we were not worrying about the machine age or 
technological unemployment. There is somewhat less con- 
cern about these subjects in 1935 than in 1933. Let us hope 
that the subject may soon be laid aside as finished until the 
cycle returns again, and, if it must return, may it be at a very 
distant date. 

Harrison E. Howe, 
Washington, D.C. 











The 1934 Psychological Examination 


HE first edition of the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination was published in 1924. The 
current edition is therefore the eleventh. The number 
of institutions using the 1934 edition is 423, and the number 
of tests used is 150,226. These figures are of January 15th. 

This report contains norms for the 1934 edition. Tabula- 
tions have been made of the records of 52,435 students in(240 
colleges.* These numbers include all reports received by 
March 12th. 

The list of colleges sending in records is given below. The 
table also shows the number of records reported from each 
college, and the first quartile, median, and third quartile of 
the gross scores from each college. 

Later tables show norms for the five separate tests and for 
the gross scores, equivalent scores for the last four editions, 
and means and standard deviations for the last eight editions. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES SUBMITTING TEST 


RECORDS 
Number of Gross Scores 
Students 9; Median 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala... 303 106.56 138.16 174.85 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 


SMI 2524222 fh cad ek seeds. 528 100.24 132.93 173.13 
Alabama State Teachers College, 

I Ni it cates data Die? ite 264 82.06 107.69 142.63 
Alaska College, College, Alaska... .. 35 163.75 
Alberta, University of, Edmonton, 

ee ree er 400 186.79 220.00 251.47 
Albion College, Albion, Mich........ 188 140.00 178.13 227.50 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y...... 163 158.44 190.36 224.46 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa... . 73 153.21 180.71 221.87 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 

ER re eee 218 195.31 224.55 249.82 
Arizona State Teachers College, 

Is ics We Cad knee ceurys 332 109.67 140.34 172.11 
Arkansas State A and M College, 

SEER sans i ewny cewa sens 218 80.33 112.50 149.55 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, 


MGR Shi ease eden eudeee bens 176 123.33 137.86 171.25 | 


* Seven colleges requested that their scores be no‘ published. 
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Bakersfield Junior College, Bakers- 
field, Cali 
Baker University, Baldwin City, 
a PT eee Tee ee 
~~ State Teachers College, Muncie, 
is shi denies (he Wad a caer ruses 
Baltimore College of Commerce, 
oe Pe ree 
Bay City Junior College, Bay City, 
MR Go die: s £hiGs Gch hae ¥ 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va... 
Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
I MINIs 6 vas Keeaescciuns 
Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, 
NS i ksa Keune h dadkbes sxc eah 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. . . 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me... . 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Pe- 
RP eran toe 
Briar Cliff Junior College, Sioux City, 
RT eo ee ere 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.. . 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 


Aurora elf ee 


Cease eecaesee Cesena ses e464 aoe 


a 
California State Teachers College, 
MN MEM: Unk ks 044 4600's 0 
California State Teachers College, 
Fresno, Calif 
California State Teachers College, 
a eer rere 
California State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara, Calif............ 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. . 
Carroll College, Helena, Mont....... 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis... . . 
Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ollie. ......6.....00: 
Catholic University of America, 
Lo ee 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa.. 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La. . 
Central College, Fayette, Mo... .... 
Central State Teachers College, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich.......... 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Number of 
Students 
54 
283 
118 
331 
21 


192 
141 


232 


227 


Gross Scores 


106.25 
123.44 
122.08 
116.94 


133.33 
140.50 


131.00 
152.69 
191.36 
140.63 


150.83 
192.27 


135.50 
131.62 
135.22 
134.50 


128.29 
160.83 


147.50 
189.61 
127.50 
128.50 
107.22 
129.17 
108.18 


129.86 


Median 


150.00 
163.18 
160.00 
152.41 
155.00 


176.87 
177.92 


167.06 
200.00 
182.00 
222.50 
176.05 


172.50 
216.37 


174.23 
161.94 
168.81 


Q; 
176.43 


197.79 
210.83 
189.50 


210.00 
221.35 


204.67 
222.50 
252.89 
214.04 


195.00 
244.65 


210.31 
196.83 
201.49 
200.63 


199.30 
242.14 


213.44 
255.50 
200.00 
214.58 
187.22 
198.33 
190.00 


206.45 
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Chattanooga, University of, Chat- 
tanooga, T 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, IIl.. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. . 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa... . 
Colby College, Waterville, Me 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 


Greeley, Colo 
Colorado, University of, Boulder, 


__—Connecticut College for Women, 
New London, Conn 

Cottey Junior College, Nevada, Mo.. 

Creston Junior College, Creston, 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, 
Del 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, 


Drew University, Brothers College, 
Madison, N. J 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N.Y... 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind... . 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Ill 

Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill... . . 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Ber- 
rien Springs, Mich 

Emory Junior College, Valdosta, Ga. 

Emory University, Atlanta, Ga 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. . 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla 

— University of; Gainesville, 

a 
Franklin College of Indiana, Frank- 


Number of 
Students 


157 
628 

92 
204 
182 
295 


163 
445 
852 


214 
46 


77 


199 
442 


Gross Scores 


Qi 
127.50 
193.17 
186.00 
136.00 
163.75 
159.40 
138.21 
122.31 
146.22 


147.75 
145.00 


135.62 
179.36 


143.65 
152.14 


169.75 
200.83 
115.71 
131.14 
114.90 

84.46 


139.17 
150.36 


141.14 
111.88 
147.14 
120.94 
122.08 
192.81 


131.03 
129.26 
126.67 


Median 


176.25 
232.83 
218.89 
169.17 
201.25 
188.20 


176.07 
155.97 
181.36 


167.92 
186.00 


179.17 
211.52 


179.06 
191.76 


203.44 
235.00 
145.71 
174.38 
145.48 
113.71 


181.00 
182.14 


179.70 
161.25 
179.38 
165.00 
163.67 
226.05 


166.33 
170.25 
165.00 


214.79 
264.56 
255.00 
208.00 
232.08 
229.58 


210.28 
197.25 
216.59 


189.69 
206.43 


211.07 
244.60 


214.83 
229.79 


241.96 
257.50 
170.00 
213.50 
184.58 
149.75 


212.50 
223.75 


223.41 
207.50 
211.67 
207.50 
201.07 
266.78 


206.94 
211.49 
201.67 
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Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa... . 

George Williams College, Chicago, 
Ill 


SG es 5:43 di rats ccctiss cee 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital, 

CI Be ei is 6 een sce’ 
Goshen College, Goshen, Ind....... 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa. . . 
Great Falls, College of; Great Falls, 

DN. sis Motdeaceeuneresenas 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa.. .. 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind... .. 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa... 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y....... 
Hood College, Frederick, Md....... 
Hutchinson Junior College, Hutch- 

a a eee eee 
Idaho, College of; Caldwell, Idaho.. . 
Idaho State Normal School, Lewis- 

Se Maoh 662d cdeen nga 
Idaho, University of; Moscow, Idaho 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill... .. 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, 


Saece@UPeaetad ee ewer @e Gane 424 ees 


Re 535s 0s COS SN age oes 
— Milliken University, Decatur, 
PTET ee eee eee eee 
Judson College, Marion, Ala........ 
Junior College of Connecticut, 
mene, GMs. son occ cece cs 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Pea Pes. «Ud dodes i saaes 
Kansas, University of; School of Edu- 
cation, Lawrence, Kans.......... 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio..... 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y... 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 
Larson School and Junior College, 
New Haven, Conn.............. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis... . 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.. . 


Number of 
Students 


28 
136 


75 
36 


125 
155 


20 
107 
39 
281 
131 


110 
129 


242 
106 


207 
503 
159 
82 
98 


151 
68 


67 
89 


795 
95 


32 


97 
112 
261 
407 


9 


<I) 


155.00 
145.94 


91.39 
121.46 


100.36 
111.88 


157.92 
141.50 
241.25 
153.75 
111.04 


119.50 
126.88 


108.86 
117.80 
137.04 
137.00 
112.50 


119.75 
140.00 


158.21 
155.31 


128.12 
156.25 
180.00 


116.50 
137.50 
157.36 
179.46 


Median 


160.00 
189.17 


179.17 
168.33 


122.69 
152.50 


170.00 
138.33 
159.44 


195.00 
195.00 
178.33 
273.85 
194.62 
140.62 


163.85 
167.78 


139.28 
152.98 
174.23 


177.50 
138.75 


155.62 
167.14 


190.42 
188.12 


161.84 
194.38 
220.00 
180.00 


149.28 
163.08 
194.69 
216.09 


229 


Gross Scores 


<3 
231.82 
211.25 


167.50 
190.36 


172.92 
197.08 


232.93 
223.54 
298.57 
230.56 
163.59 


202.50 
211.67 


167.88 
189.05 
207.50 
221.00 
183.57 


198.93 
194.00 


218.12 
226.88 


203.52 
220.36 
251.67 


204.38 
189.23 
229.30 
250.10 
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Number of 
Students 
Louisiana State University, Baton 

NN Ns 6 as ccna ngaewaentks 865 
Louisville, University of; Louisville, 

a ee er eee 304 
Ly ostinne College, Lynchburg, Va.. 84 
Lyons Township Junior College, La 

irs di dood a intae nies 124 
MacMurray College for Women, 

Jacksonville, Ill. 136 
Maine, University of; College of Ag- 

riculture, Orono, DF li ccxea es 128 
College of Arts and Sciences, Orono, 

tee or ch eceeernade we hatha 149 
College of Technology, Orono, Me. 143 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 

ie A kk bes Lian eokend tes 483 
Maryland State Normal School, 

| PEE TOE E EE. 39 
Maryland State Normal School, 

RDU 2 Us ie'ls 4 ohne cess 132 
Maryland, University of; College 

ee eee eee 483 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn.. 317 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa.... 105 
a a State College, Am- 

Is. 6. Ps danas oN os 310 
Nidiberen "Callas, McPherson, 

Pe err 121 
Michigan, University of; Ann Arbor, 

Ne inns: 9 chine sine Wiadod mksaaree 1352 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, 

Vt. a 190 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. . 142 
Minnesota State Teachers College, 

Mankato, Minn................ 192 
Minnesota State Teachers College, 

UN iit a okinawa as wn 145 
Misericordia College, Dallas, Pa... .. 46 
Mississippi Delta State Teachers 

College, Cleveland, Miss.. 78 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 

Bsa a taiitin ba ouas wee eae 71 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill... 172 
Montana, State University of; Mis- 

soula, hae Siete 594 
Moravian College for Women, Beth- 

I cGuadh cicdwn dedee veces 67 





Gross Scores 


Qi 
108.21 


131.67 
97.14 


147.14 
141.67 
125 


152.32 
154.32 


149.34 


Median 


147.98 


163.23 
137.50 


182.5 
180 
162.73 


180.45 
191.25 


178.93 
133 

184.54 
176.28 
170.65 
156.88 
213.81 
144.09 
212.93 


229.41 
151.25 


163.08 


166.43 
150 


123.33 


162.14 
160.77 


167.02 
206.43 


188.70 


195.88 
191.67 


230 
212.50 
196 


215.23 
223.25 


211.75 
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Morton, J. Sterling, Jr. College, Cic- 
Wi, Dia eels 0945450 snte Oe 


— Mercy College, Pittsburgh, 


ato eels dae sakes 
Mount Saint Joseph College, West 
ee eee 
Mount Saint Vincent, College of; 
New York, N. Y.. 
Nazareth College, Rochester, N.Y.. 
New Hampshire, University ‘of; Dur- 
eS ae re 
New Jersey State Normal School, 
Pg A ere rer ee 
New Mexico, University of; Albu- 
Qnereed, Ph. BOM i 6 sv ecccd views 
New Rochelle College, New Rochelle, 
RR eer rrr 
New York Y. M. C. A. Schools, New 
Ie Bias ks ed Seminal 
— Central College, Naperville, 
North Dakota State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, N. D.......... 
Northland College, Ashland, Wis. . 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nam- 
ee or eee rere re 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. ..... 
Oklahoma A and M College, Still- 
I ss WedOnwswewenes oan 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.. 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 
Park College, Parkville, Mo.. 
Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa.. 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers: Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa....... 
Pennsylvania State ‘Noniiies Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa 


Seeae 0 cau eee 


Number of 


Students 


305 


406 
91 
313 
190 
29 
162 


157 
59 


141 
46 


374 
1147 
193 


Q 


123.15 
160.55 
154.16 
133.33 


172.50 
172.50 


144.79 
172.19 
100.54 
160.94 


141.50 


116.35 
109.58 


112.25 
177.50 


151.66 
190.06 


100.08 
121.39 
137.42 
134.38 
156.82 
152.32 
185.56 

71.07 


115.43 


Median 


159.77 
180 

189.44 
164.00 


201.43 
201.25 


179.68 
200.55 
160.50 
191.11 
138.33 
177.50 


147.81 
143.00 


148.50 
203.33 


186.00 
222.26 


132.05 
160.71 
172.12 
170.71 
184.23 
182.50 
208.89 

97.00 


159.38 


231 


Gross Scores 


9; 
197.88 
232.50 
229.50 
200.00 


239.37 
236.50 


216.71 
225.32 
195.66 
220.63 


210.42 


186.14 
175.43 


181.50 
237.50 


214.00 
257.06 


168.64 
201.72 
209.54 
219.58 
221.61 
205.36 
242.50 
125.63 


196.54 
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Phillips University, Enid, Okla.. 
Port Huron College, Port Huron, 


Randol Macon Woman’s College, 
oleae Va 

Reed College, Portland, Ore 

Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
heli a tedeeis ie ania enc 

Rochester, University of; Rochester, 
ies 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla... . 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill..... 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 


Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa.... 

Russel Sage College, Troy, N. Y..... 

Saint Elizabeth, College of; Convent 
Station, N. J 

St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, 
Portland, Ore 

“ Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 


d 

Saint Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

St. Mary of the Woods College, St. 
Mary of the Woods, Ind.. 

Saint Scholastica, College of; Du- 
luth, Minn 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.... 

Saint Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. . 

Saint Xavier College, Chicago, Ill.... 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. . 

Santa Rosa Junior College, ‘Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif.. 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga.. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Texas 

South Georgia Teachers College, 
Collegeboro, Ga 

Southwestern College, Memphis, 


Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College 


Number of 


Students 


166 
81 


Gross Scores 


9 


<I 


127 
145.42 


164.31 
186.50 


125.76 
198.50 
165.00 
160.91 
165.00 
175.50 
155.31 
170.31 
159.00 


139.44 
128.57 


152.14 
141.25 

85.59 
135.00 
161.50 
115.00 

77.38 
133.53 
185.00 
130.83 
176.97 
139.42 

81.05 
138.93 
126.00 


107.21 


Median 


164.28 
185.50 


198.48 
225.00 


169.17 
228.88 
196.36 
196.00 
190.00 
211.00 
187.86 
210.56 
190.00 


162.22 
161.67 


182.50 
167.14 
116.67 
170.00 
185.50 
154.00 
111.67 
157.64 
218.75 
172.92 
211.13 
173.57 
107.65 
167.22 
160.00 


150.20 
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195.42 
212.50 


230.19 
258.93 


209.86 
256.78 
234.09 
230.00 
228.75 
242.00 
227.50 
244.38 
225.00 


197.00 
197.50 


220.63 
201.67 
162.50 
219.29 
218.93 
177.50 
148.75 
186.88 
258.75 
200.94 
238.71 
207.98 
145.00 
218.21 
198.33 


193.12 














Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala.. 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis.. 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 
Texas A. and M. College, College Sta- 
errr es” 
Texas State College for Women, 
NS ee ood ieee sae gs 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa.. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.. 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C.. 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass.. 
Tulsa, University of; Tulsa, Okla.. 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, a 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 










































Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

NE. Wiic ct ecawses canes 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kans.... 

— College, Chestertown, 
d 

















Washington, State College of; Pull- 
i PORN Ss ass hides 6 eee 
Washington State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash.............. 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa.. 
Washington and Lee ‘University, 
CE WEA ci xuvbade ae anes 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.... 
Wells College, Aurora, N.Y.. 
Westbrook Junior College, Portland, 
SSE rrr rcs 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
a errr rere 
Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich............... 
Westminster College, New Wilming- 
OY errr rrr rer 
West Virginia State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shepherdstown, W. Va....... 
West Virginia, University of; Mor- 
ere eee Tee 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill...... 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore... 






















































































Number of 
Students 


68 
99 
173 
1414 
761 
757 
95 
125 
91 
90 
221 
102 
163 
270 


421 
250 


103 
1148 
232 
162 
276 
591 
96 
72 
357 
508 
215 
101 


400 
233 
170 
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Gross Scores 
Median 


Q 
114.00 
117.95 
184.53 

99.73 
102.76 
109.57 
139.58 
194.72 
161.25 
159.00 
123.47 
113.18 
139.79 
142.83 


104.14 
135.00 


116.75 
130.27 
123.33 
119.29 
142.14 
166.17 
202.00 
124.00 
116.77 
137.27 
137.64 
101.73 
108.89 


155.50 
142.08 


150.00 
150.56 
213.93 
133.04 
138.92 
141.10 
178.33 
227.81 
203.75 
200.00 
163.67 
148.00 
165.00 
183.18 


137.73 
166.92 


171.67 
170.14 
153.50 
154.44 
181.76 
198.26 
230.00 
171.11 
147.08 
170.25 
175.00 
119.29 
139.68 


195.36 
180.00 


Qs 


192.00 
181.79 
248.86 
172.62 
176.47 
177.12 
220.83 
255.36 
232.50 
230.83 
199.77 
197.50 
206.25 
218.41 


180.30 
209.54 


214.64 
205.86 
193.57 
190.36 
231.25 
230.07 
252.50 
200.00 
184.60 


207.43 
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Number of Gross Scores 
Students 2, Median 9; 
William and Mary, cae of; Nor- 
folk Division, Norfolk, V 147 120.75 163.57 207.81 
eo Smith = aan, 


152.50 193.00 232.50 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 

Williamsport, Pa.. 139.50 175.00 208.12 
William Woods College, Fulton, ‘Mo. 120.23 147.22 174.75 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pie. 194.72 228.50 256.25 
Woman’s College of Alabama, Mont- 

gomery, Ala 111.39 137.86 181.07 
Woman’s Hospital, School of Nurs- 

ing; Philadelphia, Pa 79.17 100.00 137.86 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 148.96 175.91 211.39 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. D.. 5 126.88 175.00 209.17 
Y. M. C. A. Emergency College, St. 

Louis, Mo 163.12 193.57 235.15 
York College, York, Nebr 122.50 146.88 186.25 
Yuba County Jr. College, Marys- 

Gr ih xtakeawncnunaies 115 117.92 153.75 185.83 


Norms for Completion Test 
Based on records of 10,791 students in 57 colleges. 


Score Frequency Percentile Score Frequency Percentile 

9 d 563 .696 

4 d 551 148 
15 d 489 196 
25 i 414 838 
30 d 321 872 
64 d : 291 901 
95 ‘ 234 925 
137 07 . 178 .944 


217 d 959 
274 


337 

454 

485 

559 ‘ 
591 278 
635 335 
650 394 
671 455 
728 520 
664 584 
594 643 


Lower Quartile 


Upper Quartile 









Score 


0 
4 








































Frequency Percentile 
183 .008 
394 .035 
605 081 
741 144 
886 .219 

1024 .308 
1106 .406 
1135 510 
1098 .614 
983 710 
772 791 
Lower Quartile 


Median 


Frequency 
69 


421 
387 
410 
398 
416 
393 
396 
374 
393 


Lower Quartile........ 
Median 


Upper Quartile 


Percentile 
.003 
.008 
.012 
017 
.024 
036 
052 
.071 
.093 
119 
149 
183 
221 
.264 
307 
345 
384 
422 
461 
500 
538 
575 
.612 


WN I ibis esdeers basers es 


Norms for Arithmetic Test 
Based on records of 10,791 students in 57 colleges. 


Norms for Artificial Language Test 
Based on records of 10,435 students in 57 colleges. 
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Seore Frequency 
Ay 675 
48 455 
52 278 
56 204 
60 125 
64 58 
68 40 
72 13 
76 12 
80 4 


Score Frequency 
46-47 346 
48-49 352 
50-51 302 
52-53 293 
54-55 270 
56-57 259 
58-59 250 
60-61 279 
62-63 212 
64-65 200 
66-67 176 
68-69 121 
70-71 141 
72-73 109 
74-75 100 
76-77 90 
78-79 81 
80-81 83 
82-83 55 
84-85 58 
86-87 37 
88-99 30 
90 13 

(shee hee asa 26.38 
‘ican se hebuekiel 39.00 
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Percentile 
858 
911 
.945 
.967 
.982 
.991 
.995 
.998 
.999 
.999 


Percentile 
647 
.680 
712 
.740 
167 
793 
817 
.842 
.866 
885 
.904 
918 
.930 
.942 
952 
.961 
.969 
977 
984 
.989 
.994 
.998 
.999 
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Norms for Analogies Test 


Based on records of 10,807 students in 57 colleges. 


Score Frequency Percentile Score Frequency Percentile 


187 .009 30 572 377 
174 025 32 680 

215 043 34 717 

211 .063 36 750 

263 085 38 784 

230 .108 40 780 

219 128 42 741 
186 147 635 
202 165 544 
184 183 

232 202 S 195 
280 226 

340 255 

379 .288 

484 328 


Lower Quartile 
Median 
Upper Quartile 


Norms for Opposites Test 


Based on records of 10,612 students in 57 colleges. 


Score Frequency Percentile Score Frequency Percentile 


0 6 000 42 598 321 
3 6 001 45 615 378 
6 32 .003 48 717 441 
46 006 51 708 508 

61 O11 54 733 576 

108 .019 57 720 644 

142 031 735 713 

247 .049 642 778 

283 074 579 836 

346 104 495 886 

361 137 389 928 

450 175 961 

492 .219 .984 

529 .268 .997 


Lower Quartile 
Upper Quartile 
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Gross Score Norms 
Based on records of 52,435 students in 240 colleges. 


Score Frequency Percentile Score Frequency Percentile 


0-9 .000 190-199 3096 649 
10-19 é 200-209 2916 107 
20-29 . 210-219 2766 761 
30-39 d 220-229 2388 810 
40-49 ‘ 230-239 2080 853 
50-59 . 240-249 1735 889 
60-69 d 250-259 1465 919 
70-79 =1101 . 260-269 1099 944 
80-89 1364 d 270-279 801 
90-99 1778 d 280-289 580 

100-109 2076 ‘ 290-299 390 
110-119 2382 ‘ 300-309 259 
120-129 2692 ‘ 310-319 156 
130-139 2898 : 320-329 110 
140-149 3108 ‘ 330-339 46 
150-159 3308 ‘ 340-349 

160-169 3369 

170-179 3367 ‘ 

180-189 3344 588 


Lower Quartile 
Upper Quartile 
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Equivalent Scores for 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 Editions 


Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score Score 
Per- in in in in \Per- in in in in in in in in 
cent- 1931 1932 1933 1934 |cent- 1931 1932 1933 1934\cent- 1931 1932 1933 1934 
i Edi- Edi- Edi- Edi-/ ile Edi- Edi- Edi- Edi-| ile Edi- Edi- Edi- Edi- 
rank tion tion tion tion |rank tion tion tion tion jrank tion tion tion tion 


34 122 134 129 146; 67 175 187 184 198 
49 56 47 61; 35 124 136 131 147 } 68 177 189 186 200 
54 62 54 68; 36 125 137 132 149,69 179 191 188 202 
37 127 139 134 151 5 70 181 193 189 204 
38 129 141 136 152 { 71 182 194 191 206 
;} 39 130 142 137 154 \ 72 184 196 193 207 
| 40 132 144 139 156} 73 186 198 195 209 
| 414 133 145 140 157 } 74 188 201 197 211 
i 

} 

} 





CeONIAUEwWNe 
a 
wo 
~ 
-_ 


42 135 147 142 1459 }75 190 203 199 213 
43 136 148 144 160 5} 76 192 205 202 215 
77 «194 206 204 217 
78 196 208 206 219 


11 80 91 83 99) 44 138 150 145 162 
12 82 94 85 101| 45 139 151 147 163 
13 84 95 88 104) 46 141 153 149 165/79 198 210 208 220 
14 86 97 «90 107! 47 143 155 150 1671 80 200 212 210 223 
15 89 101 93 109] 48 144 157 152 168} 81 202 214 213 225 
16 91 103 95 111] 49 146 159 154 169] 82 205 217 215 227 
17. 93 105 97 114) SO. 147 160 155 471) 83 207 219 218 229 
18 95 107 99 116} Si 149 162 157 173} 84 209 220 220 232 
19 97 110 101 118} 52 151 164 158 174) 85 212 223 223 234 
20 99 112 103 120) 53 152 165 160 176] 86 215 226 226 237 
21 101 114 105 122} 54 154 166 162 177) 87 217 228 229 239 
22 102 115 107 124) 55 155 168 163 179) 88 220 231 233 242 
23 104 117 109 126} 56 157 169 166 181} 89 223 234 236 245 
24 106 119 111 128} 57 159 171 167 182} 90 226 237 239 248 
25 107 120 113 130: 58 160 172 168 184! 91 229 240 243 251 


26 109 = 121 115 132}; 59 162 174 170 185; 92 233 244 247 255 
27 iil 123 116 86134 60 163 176 172 187 93 237 248 252 259 
28 112 124 118 # 135 | 61 165 177 173 188} 94 242 253 257 263 
29 114 126 120 137 | 62 167 179 175 190] 95 247 258 262 268 
30 116 128 122 139 | 63 168 180 177 192% 96 253 264 269 273 
31 117. 129 124 = 141 64 170 182 179 1934 97 260 271 277 = 280 
32 119 386131 125 142 | 65 172 184 180 195} 98 269 279 286 289 
33 121 133 127 144; 66 173 185 182 197 } 99 284 295 302 303 


The above table shows that scores on the 1934 edition 
average about fourteen points higher than equivalent scores 
on the 1933 edition. The question of interpretation immedi- 
ately arises. Is the difference due to a change in the difficulty 
of the test or is there a factor of selection of colleges sending 
in records? There were 158 colleges for which we had records 
on both the 1933 and the 1934 tests. In 1933 these colleges 
sent in 31,461 records and in 1934, 36,734 records were re- 
ceived from the same colleges. There is no apparent reason to 
believe that the quality of students in such a large group of col- 
leges would have changed to any considerable extent. The 
comparison of the equivalent scores based on these records is 
shown in the table following. It is clear that the difference in 
the two editions represents a change in the test. This result 
was anticipated as a result of changing the directions for the 
analogies test and for the opposites test. This year there were 
fewer students who made extremely low scores. More stu- 
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dents understood what the task was, and scores therefore rep- 
resent more valid measures of ability. In both tables of equiv- 
alent scores it is seen that in the upper ranges of ability the 


equivalent scores become almost identical. 


Equivalent Scores for 1933 and 1934 Editions 


Based on reports for 1933 and 1934 editions received from 158 


colleges. 
Per- Score 
centile 1933 
1 39 
2 48 
3 54 
4 59 
5 63 
6 67 
7 71 
8 74 
9 77 
10 80 
11 83 
12 85 
13 87 
14 90 
15 92 
16 94 
17 97 
18 99 
19 101 
20 103 
21 105 
22 107 
23 109 
24 110 
25 112 
26 114 
27 116 
28 118 
29 119 
30 121 
31 123 
32 125 
33 127 


Number of students 1933 = 31,461 
Number of students 1934 = 36,734 


Score 
1934 


Per- 


centile 


Score 
1933 


128 
130 
132 
134 
135 
137 
139 
140 
142 
144 
145 
147 
149 
150 
152 
153 
155 
156 
158 
160 
161 
163 
165 
166 
168 
170 
171 
173 
175 
176 
178 
180 
182 


Score 
1934 


145 
146 
148 
150 
151 
153 
154 
156 
158 
159 
161 
162 
164 
165 
167 
169 
170 
172 
173 
175 
176 
178 
179 
181 
183 
184 
186 
187 
189 
191 
192 
194 
196 


Per- 


centile 


Score 
1934 


198 
201 
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Some colleges have requested means and standard devia- 
tions for several years. The table below gives the mean 
gross scores and standard deviations of gross scores for the 


years 1927-1934. 


Means and Standard Deviations for Gross Scores 1927-1934 


Year Mean Score o 

re 125.78 48.9 
BR diNtwhis «2 eae’ 144.26 55.0 
Al g tiinks eek 144.05 52.8 
I aiid ates 141.50 56.3 
WSs s6eeeenees 150.27 56.6 
eh capeiakes 164.43 57.3 
ee 152.15 60.4 
EE Se 176.65 57.3 


Several suggestions concerning the test have been received 
during the year. These will be used in preparing the 1935 
edition. The present edition of the Artificial Language test 
has been the most satisfactory that has been tried. The Oppo- 
sites test will probably contain fewer very easy items and a 
larger number of more difficult items. An attempt will be 
made to simplify the instructions for the analogies test. 

L. L. THuRsTONE, 
THELMA GWINN THURSTONE, 
The University of Chicago. 





